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HE ROYAL EDINBURGH REPOSITORY 
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MARCHIONESS OF LORNE, 
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iii NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR PREVENTION 
OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. 





COMPLAINTS of CRUELTY TO CHILDREN should be addressed to the 
SECRETARY, 3 Pitt STREET. 

CLOTHING, Old or New, and BOOTS and SHOES, which are much needed, 
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NOTES 

Tue lull in the speech-making of the recess which char- 
acterises the Christmas holidays came to an end this week, 
and we shall probably see a brisk finish to the platform 
‘ampaign before Parliament meets. Lord Ripon spoke at 
Bury on Monday night, and had a great deal to say about 
the iniquities of the Liberal Unionists. In democratic 
times (he argued) we ought to carry out democratic prin- 
ciples. We must follow the measures of °67 and ’85 to 
their logical conclusion. The Irish have expressed a wish 
for self-government ‘almost unanimously,’ and therefore 
they ought to get it. But if the English democracy has 
expressed a wish that the Irish should get nothing of the 
sort, why on earth on democratic principles should thaé 
wish not be given effect to? ‘ There is no intermediate 


position possible,’ continued the speaker, ‘ for any body of 


men in British polities. The Peelites could not preserve 
their independence, and the Liberal Unionists will not 
succeed where they failed.’ But is it not really Lord 
Ripon and his friends who are trying to sit on the fence ? 
Do they imagine that they have found a half-way house 
on the road to disintegration ? 


Mr. Henry Fow.er’s discourse to his constituents at 
Wolverhampton was sane and statesmanlike compared 
with Lord Ripon’s. He did not lay down the most ques- 
tionable statements as indisputable axioms, and argument 
with him is not ex facie superfluous or absurd. As becomes 
a politician who has a reputation for business habits and 
for mastery of detail, he discussed the coming Budget, and 
criticised the ways in which Mr. Goschen might dispose of 
the surplus which every one is sure he is going to have. 
The subject has exercised the London correspondents for 
the last fortnight, and the Liberal press has been visibly 
annoyed at the prospect of the remission of schoo! 
fees in England. All Mr. Fowler had to say was that 
—surplus or no surplus—he was for free education, and 
that Mr. Goschen ought to equalise the incidence of 
taxation on property and labour. He entered into a long 
argument, and quoted figures to show that property does 
not support its fair share of the country’s burdens, which 
is just one of those propositions which are easily proved 
by so-called facts and figures, but are taken seriously by no 
human being who knows that working men pay not a single 
penny of direct taxation. 


On the Irish land question Mr. Fowler expressed him- 
self in favour of largely increasing the number of peasant 
proprietors, while he considered it his duty to guard 
against any unfair imposition on the English taxpayer and 
his credit. ‘ And so say all of us.” The man who in prac. 
tice successfully combines these two beautiful and _per- 
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fectly safe sentiments will have solved the Irish land 
problem for ever. Only one ominous note is to be found 
in Mr. Fowler's remarks. The judges in the Parnell Com- 
mission, he remarked, were responsible to Parliament, and 
would not escape a considerable amount of Parliamentary 
disputation. In Mr. Fowler’s mouth these are ugly words ; 
for they plainly signify that if the Commissioners’ report 
is not in every point to the taste of the Gladstonians 
(respectable as well as Jacobyn), the time of the House 
and of the Government will be wasted in futile and 
obstructive debates. 
Alton supplied an excellent antidote to Mr. Fowler, 
and particularly to Lord Ripon, whose attack on the 
Liberal Unionists he anticipated in manly and spirited 
language. The fire and vigour of the old lawyer—steeped 
to the lips as he is in Liberalism—together with that un- 


Lord Selborne in his speech at 


quenchable zeal for the union of the Empire which makes 
him even yet come down into the arena, lend a peculiar 
interest to his sagacious and thoughtful utterances. 


SPEAKING at Nottingham on Tuesday night, Mr. T. W. 
Russell made a singularly able and effective answer to Mr. 
Parnell’s recent deliverance. One by one he took up, 
examined, and disposed of the Irish leader's points. He 
began by discussing the contention that the Plan of Cam- 
paign had been rendered necessary by the rejection of the 
Tenants’ Relief Bill in 1886. He pointed out that the 
Liberal leaders in the Spring of that year specially pro- 
vided in their abortive Land Bill that the Irish Legisla- 
ture should have no power to meddle with judicial rents ; 
so that they are really barred from urging that plea now. 
As for the Irish members, the bill only applied to 140,000 
tenants and leaseholders out of 550,000; and on typical 
estates—as the Vandeleur and Massereene—the tenants 
had actually better terms offered by the landlord than they 
would have been entitled to demand under Mr. Parnell’s 
vaunted measure. ‘The real truth is, said Mr. Russell, 
‘that the Plan of Campaign had been resolved upon before 
the introduction of this bill. And in order that some 
excuse should be available for an extraordinary and illegal 
proceeding, this impossible bill was introduced for the sole 
purpose of being defeated.’ 

TurninG next to Mr. Parnell’s ‘new theory as to why 
the Irish people want Home Rule, Mr. Russell admitted 
the shortcomings of the Board of Works (an Irish body 
with its headquarters in Dublin), but questioned Mr. 
Parnell’s practical statesmanship, and mercilessly exposed 
the failure of the ‘Irish Land Purchase and Settlement 
Company, which sank more than £40,000 of the British 
taxpayer's money in a Galway bog, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Parnell. Mr. Russell refused to believe that 
Home Rule was wanted to get railways built and morasses 
drained: Mr. Parnell would take what he could get, but 
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that would not prevent him from asking for more. Mr. 
Russeil then proceeded to make a remarkably temperate 
and quite conclusive statement of the case for the North 
of Ireland. No one has a better right than himself to 
speak on behalf of Ulster. What we wish, he said, is to 
be let alone. We are not afraid of old-fashioned persecu- 
tion. But we dread a far more insidious method of sup- 
pressing minorities and of curbing liberty of speech: the 
method of Mr. Biggar and of Mr. Thomas Bayne, who said 
that ‘if a man wanted to set his own opinion up against 
everybody else’s he must take the consequences. Mr. 
Russell has seldom delivered a more eloquent and never a 


more useful discourse. 





Mr. Giapstone has written to a Wick correspondent 
advocating the introduction of political considerations into 
the county council elections in the same degree in which 
they have prevailed in municipal contests. The advice is 
characteristically ambiguous ; for, taken literally, it may 
signify that politics should be rigidly excluded from local 
matters in Scottish counties as they have hitherto almost 
invariably been in Scottish burghs. This, however, is pro- 
bably not the sense in which Mr. Gladstone’s letter will most 
commonly be read by foe and friend. That document, indeed, 
is likely only to stimulate the partisanship of the more hot- 
headed of his followers who have been zealously trying to 
turn the coming elections to their own political ends. The 
truth is, of course, that politics ought to have as much 
weight in the choice of a county councillor as they have in 
the choice of a butler or a clerk. One instinctively recalls 
Lord Macaulay’s ‘ constitutional horsemanship ’ and ‘ essen- 
tially Protestant cookery.’ It is all the more gratifying to 
note that Mr. M‘Naught has met with a sharp rebuff from 
several Town Councils whom he requested to send Scot- 
tish Home Rulers as their representatives to the Conven- 
tion of Royal Burghs. The municipalities are not yet pre- 
pared to obey a clique of busybodies ; and Mr. M‘Naught 
and his friends will have to add Home Rule for Perthshire, 
Home Rule for the Kingdom of Fife—(what for no ?)— 
and so forth, to their programme before it is generally 
acceptable. The country towns are at least as jealous of 
Edinburgh as they are of London. 





A ‘curious and disgusting’ scene occurred on Tuesday 
at the meeting of the London County Council. Mr. 
Fleming Williams moved the suspension ofa standing order 
with a view to proposing that the Council should give Mr. 
Stanley a suitable reception on his arrival in London in 
the name of the inhabitants of that city. Mr. Williams's 
zeal was thoroughly misplaced, for such matters are much 
better left to the old corporation. But at all events he 
succeeded in eliciting a highly characteristic utterance from 
Mr. John Burns. That councillor made a slashing attack 
on the distinguished traveller, owned that he had done an 
excellent turn to ‘shoddy commercialism,’ but complained 
vehemently of his treatment of the natives. Mr. Burns 
himself had been in Africa for a year, and during that 
time (so he said) had never laid a hand upon the natives 
saving in the way of kindness. In a cool moment even 
Mr. Burns might allow that the avocations of explorer and 
journeyman engineer are somewhat different. But on 
Tuesday he had no cool moments, and his speech was a 
painful exhibition of pretentious ignorance and ‘ virulent 
hatred,’ as Mr. H. W. Lawson was constrained toadmit. It 
is possible to hint at the lack of magnanimity—of the really 
grand style—in Mr. Stanley without running amuck like 
Mr. Burns. The matter, which should never have been 
raised in the Council at all, was finally let drop. 





‘ESTHETIC, GLASGOW,’ is the Telegraphic pram of 
JOHN ROBERTSON, Coachbuilder, 412 to 424 St. Vincent Street. 
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News from Brazil comes dribbling in at long intervals 
and in small quantities ; but in spite of the rigorous censor- 
ship which has been established at Rio it seems pretty 
plain that matters are going not too smoothly with the 
Republic. On the 18th of last month a couple of artillery 
regiments rebelled against the new Government, tore 
its flag to pieces, and raised the Imperial standard. Be- 
tore the rising was suppressed one hundred of the insur- 
gents were killed and many wounded. The outbreak is 
attributed to the discontent of the soldiers with their pay, 
and several prominent men suspected of fomenting the dis- 
satisfaction have been arrested, while twenty of the ring- 
leaders have been shot. But whatever the cause and 
whatever the result, the outlook for the Republic—which 
by the way already rejoices in a fire-new calendar of the 
Fabre d’Eglantine pattern—is not a cheerful one. The 
revolution, if one of the most bloodless, was certainly one 
of the most impudent that ever succeeded ; and those who 
take the sword must not be surprised if so they perish. 


Wuite Mr. Stanley has been very much in evidence at 
Cairo, Emin Pasha has been living in somewhat mys- 
terious seclusion. Along with the news that the leader 
of the Relief Expedition has strongly urged upon the 
Khedive the wisdom of employing his late Governor at 
the Equator in civil duties on the margin of the Soudan 
comes the unwelcome news that the Pasha has suffered a 
relapse, and is again in danger. Stanley denounces the 
abandonment of the Soudan, and seems keen for reoccu- 
pation. He is the man for that; but it might need 
another man—one with Emin’s temper—to hold. 


Tue Glasgow Chamber of Commerce finds it hard to 
rise above the ‘ parochial’ view of the Forth and Clyde 
Ship Canal scheme. If one may form an opinion from the 
tone of the discussion on the proposal to support the plan 
as one deserving national and Government encouragement, 
the members, while afraid that the undertaking is not 
feasible, are still more afraid that it is, and that it will 
injure the special interests of the port of Glasgow. If it 
could be made to help those interests, said one, the canal 
would be ‘a success ’ ; but, as it is wanting in this essential, 
it is ‘ preposterous.’ It is not obvious why a scheme that 
would so enormously increase the importance of the Clyde 
and benefit the general interests of commerce and naviga- 
tion both on the east coast and the west must necessarily 
injure Glasgow ; or why even if it should have that result 
it is necessarily unworthy of public support and imperial 
guarantee. But it is well to know in time that the Forth 
and Clyde Canal is likely to have the same kind of backing 
from Glasgow that the Manchester Ship Canal has had 
from Liverpool. Of the ultimate execution of such a work, 
and even of Scotland’s immediate ability to engineer and 
finance it, there is no question. 


In London the influenza is fast abating its rage. But 
despite the comforting assurances of Dr. Littlejohn, no 
sane man can doubt that we are a sick and suffering com- 
munity. The death-rate is nearly doubled, and the mor- 
tality is as great among the comfortable classes as the poor. 
Plainly, too, the vitality of the whole population, even of 
those who stick to their work, is diminished: the strong 
are easily tired ; the weak and nervous are almost relieved 
to find they really must go back to bed. Now is all this, as 
some will have it, only the usual feverish cold of early 
spring aggravated and intensified by the unnatural April 
weather? Or is it all imagination, and have we watched the 
progress of the Russian malady across the Continent till 
we think it has crossed the sea and taken us by the 
throat? The answer is that there may be a certain ima- 
ginative element, Women (and men too) will complain 
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that they are ill and feverish even while the thermometer is 
giving them the lie; and employers of labour find that 
while those they pay by salary are decimated, those on 
piecework are strangely influenza-proof. Still a large 
amount of anomalous illness remains. Thus on board a 
ship in the North Sea half the deck hands are stricken 
down and have to go to their bunks ; coachmen are com- 
pelled to leave their boxes ; doctors are knocked down 
at their busiest—perhaps because they are too busy to 
give themselves a chance. 


As usual theory is rampant, and of specifics the name is 
legion. One ingenious person suggests the imbibition of a 
somewhat virulent poison to kill the germs; a second scoffs 
at his brother's germicide, but has commanded his classes to 
secure him a drop of a victim’s blood for the microscope. 
Some recommend frequent and stalwart doses of the wine 
of the country to keep up the vital force, while others 
‘put some trust in tobacco.’ These carry camphor, those 
revel in antipyrine or quinine. The best is to shun 
drugs, feed well, wrap up moderately, walk as much 
as may be, play golf now, and curl when the frost 
comes. If you are giddy or feverish, go to bed (blankets) 
at once, send for the doctor, and stay till he tells you 
to get up. Your bones will be very sore for a day or 
two, and your legs will tire easily for a week ; but it will 
be a good excuse for a run to St. Andrews or Macrahanish. 

Roncont, who died last week at Madrid in straitened 
circumstances, sang out of tune habitually, but was one of 
the best actors in opera since Lablache: he was incom- 
parable alike as Rigoletto—(which he created)—as Le- 
porello, and in La Gazza Ladra and Maria de Rohan. Sir 
Edward Colebrooke, a Liberal of the best type, was Lord- 
Lieutenant of Lanarkshire, and for long years sat for the 
whole county; Mr. Gladstone's desertion converted a 
faithful follower into a strong and vehement Unionist. To 
Mr. Patrick Cumin, C.B., who was practically chief of the 
Edueation Department, is said to have been owing the 
Code of last year, whose rejection—with the existing diffi- 
culty of preparing another—makes the decease of this 
master of the subject even more of a public loss than it need 
have been. Mr. Christian Alhusen, founder of the Newcastle 
Chemical Works, Chairman of the Neweastle and Gateshead 
Chamber of Commerce, an old ally and assistant of Richard 
Cobden; Mr. Daniel Adamson, a chief promoter of the 
Manchester Ship Canal; Mrs. Fitzgeorge, wife of the 
Duke of Cambridge; Earl Cairns, his father’s son; and 
the Rev. Dr. Littledale, a controversialist of repute—the 


week's obituary includes all these. 


Mr. ALexanper CraiG SELLAR came of an exceptionally 
clever family, and after Rugby and Balliol was called to the 
Scottish Bar. He did not devote himself strictly to the 
business of his profession, though his work on the Educa- 
tion Acts, which has run through several editions, testifies 
to his industry and ability as a lawyer. From the first he 
aspired to a political career, and after serving as secretary 
to the Lord Advocate he became one of the most promi- 
nent and trusted managers of the Liberal party in Scotland. 
He entered Parliament in 1878 as member for the Had- 
dington Burghs, and if he played no very active part in 
the House of Commons he was always loyal and always 
useful. In 1886 he followed Lord Hartington’s leadership, 
and by his firm and manly advocacy of Unionist principles 


rose immensely in public estimation, and showed himself 


a politician of much heavier calibre than had been sup- 
posed. He introduced a measure last session for the re- 
form of private bill legislation, and the labour and anxiety 
it entailed upon him, together with his exertions as a 
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party whip, no doubt accelerated the malady of which he 
died. Short of the Liberal Unionist leaders, there was 
none, perhaps, we could so ill afford to lose. 


Dr. Do.tiincer was the greatest theologian of the 
century. He was learned as only Germans are learned 
he knew in strangely minute detail the history of all the 
Christian centuries: he was equally proficient in the 
science of dogma. And unlike the Teuton common, 
he had his learning well under command, and could ex- 
press himself with admirable point and clarity. The 
whole of his long life was given without pause or bend 
to study. At twenty-seven he published his Doctrine 
of the Eucharist during the First Three Centuries, and this 
gave him the highest place among German scholars, while 
the stand he made against the Vatican decrees made 
his reputation precious to the race. The difference was 
accentuated by the injudicious action of the Archbishop 
of Munich and the Papal Nuncio at Munich, and a sepa- 
ration was rendered inevitable. Yet Déllinger had no 
great faith in the Old Catholic movement, and it remains 
uncertain if he ever joined the new communion. On the 
other hand, he steadily refused to submit to Rome, though 
Leo xi. with courageous honesty expressed his regret for 
what had taken place, and made such advances as a sove- 
reign pontiff may to reconciliation. He was known and 
respected in England, and he had a profound admiration 
for our institutions and literature. With both he was 
well acquainted, and he watched their later developments 
with continuous interest. Englishmen were always wel- 
come to his home at Munich, and to them he expressed 
the feeling of dismay and apprehension with which he 
regarded the action of the Separatists. 


Fietp-Marsuat Lord Napier of Magdala, Constable of 
the Tower, had seen sixty years of service. He began 
(1826) in the Bengal Engineers, and fought through the 
Sutlej campaign; he did an immense amount of solid and 
enduring work as Director of Engineering at Lahore and 
chief of the Engineering Department in the Punjaub ; 
during the Mutiny he served with Colin Campbell, took a 
principal part in the siege of Lucknow, captured Tantia 
Topee, and was thanked by the nation; in the Chinese 
War he commanded the Second Division, and, being 
largely responsible for the advance on Pekin, again 
received the thanks of Parliament, and was created a 
Major-General; and finally in 1867, being selected to 
command in Abyssinia, carried his army to Magdala 
through some of the most difficult country in the world, 
defeated the Negus, captured the city, and returned 
without the loss of a man, thereby securing a peerage, a 
pension of £2000 a-year for two lives, and the thanks of 
Parliament for the third time. In 1870 he was Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India, in 1876 he was Governor of 
Gibraltar, in 1879 he was Envoy Extraordinary to the Court 
of Spain, in 1886 he was made Constable of the Tower. 
There is no more honourable, active, and serviceable 
career than his in the history of the present century. 
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LORD SALISBURY’S ULTIMATUM. 


HE quarrel between the British and Portuguese 
Governments was suddenly brought to a head on 
Saturday, and on Monday came the news that it had 
been settled. That is to say, the Portuguese Govern- 
ment has yielded to Lord Salisbury’s demands, impera- 
tively expressed in something like an ultimatum. So 
the grudge has been extinguished on our side, but we 
must needs acknowledge that it has been greatly in- 
From the nature of the case, an 
An amicable 


flamed on the other. 
amicable settlement was hardly possible. 
settlement it certainly is not; but such as it is and as 
far as it goes we must make the best of it, and the way 
to do that is to ease the submission of the Portuguese 
as much as may be, and deal with them as handsomely 
as the interests of the country will allow. That, no 
doubt, will be Lord Salisbury’s business from this time 
forth : and it will proceed none the less smoothly if the 
British press cease to answer the outcries of the Portu- 
guese people in an angry and too-exalted spirit. 

The sudden and peremptory action of Lord Salisbury 
at the end of last week is easily accounted for. The 
Portuguese complain of it as excessively tyrannical, but 
it did not go beyond the needs of the occasion, and our 
good allies brought it on themselves. They take it as a 
sign of an ungovernable or, as they say, of a brutal im- 
petuosity that the British Minister did not wait for the 
receipt of a pacific despatch which would have reached 
him on Saturday night (and which he knew was being 
prepared), but incontinently fired off an ultimatum 
that signified ‘Submit or perish.” A sufficient answer 
to that complaint is to be found in the ultimatum 
itself, the second sentence of which runs thus: ‘ Her 
Britannic Majesty’s interim consul at Mozambique 
telegraphs, quoting Major Serpa Pinto’s own authority, 
that the expedition already occupied the Shiré, Katun- 
gas, and other places, territories of the Makololo, and 
these were being fortified and garrisoned. That news 
having arrived, it became necessary that the Queen’s 
Government should act upon it promptly and sternly ; 
and in point of fact the so-called ultimatum came to 
nothing more than this: ‘ Withdraw whatever Portu 
guese forces are actually on the Shiré and the territories 
of the Makololo and Mashonaland.’ Unless that is done 
at once, Her Majesty's Government must understand that 
‘the assurances given by the Portuguese Government 
are illusory, and the British Legation at Lisbon will 
be withdrawn. What other course could be taken ? 
With the best will in the world to bring the quarrel 
to a friendly issue, was it possible for the Queen’s 
Government to content itself with the reading and 
answering of dilatory despatches while the Portuguese 
forces established themselves on the disputed territory 


by occupation, fortification, and a regular system of 


garrisoning ? ‘To expect that amount of complaisance 
is not merely unreasonable, it is ridiculous; and we 
are constrained to add that it is rather insulting too. 
It is obviously true that the Portuguese assurances 
were not to be trusted if, all the while they were being 
spread abroad upon official foolscap, Major Pinto’s 
soldiers were hard at work occupying, fortifying, and 
garrisoning in territory within our claim ; and if Lord 
Salisbury had not done what he actually did, the better 
name for him would have been not tyrant but noodle 
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(saving his august presence), and so he would have been 
called, in Portuguese, a little later on. 

Here, then, we have a sufficient justification for Lord 
Salisbury’s message to Portugal at the close of last 
week ; but in all likelihood he had another reason for 
forcing a settlement of the matter offhand. It seems 
that in the despatch which Lord Salisbury did not wait 
for (after getting that news from Mozambique), Senhor 
Barros Gomez ‘ expressed willingness to meet the wishes 
of Her Majesty’s Government, etc., etc., and then pro- 
ceeded to say that if agreement proved impossible, 
Portugal would invoke Article Twelve of the Berlin 
Convention, by which Great Britain is bound to ac- 
cept mediation or arbitration. Mediation would be 
proposed, but ‘it would be permissible to resolve the 
difference by arbitration.” Now it is more than pro- 
bable that Lord Salisbury was aware that this card was 
about to be played ; and if so, the time had come for 
vigorous self-assertion. It has always seemed to us a 
matter of certainty that the Portuguese Government 
could not have entered upon its extremely adventurous 
policy in Africa if it had not counted upon a lack of 
nerve in England in the first place and on rescue by 
mediation in the second. Now there can be no longer 
any doubt about it. The weakness that was hoped for 
did not appear; and, that chance being disposed of, 
the 12th Article of the Berlin Convention was to be 
invoked and mediation claimed. It then became Lord 
Salisbury’s business to put that move in check ; and 
this has been done by means of that timely telegram 
from Mozambique which would have obliged the 
Government to force conclusions under any circum- 
stances. And it must be observed that the Portuguese 
Government sticks to its ‘right of mediation’ while 
surrendering to the British demand. It still appeals 
to Article Twelve of the Convention of Berlin, and 
still maintains its claims to ‘the African regions re- 
Submission to superior force is all that 
Whether it will be able to do 


seen. 


ferred to. 
it will acknowledge. 
anything with these ‘rights’ remains to be 
Portugal has sympathisers in the comity of nations— 
of that we have the strongest evidence ; but actual 
interference is not to be anticipated. In any case no 
suggestion of mediation or arbitration can be listened 
to. The matter still remains unsettled. There is much 
to be done before a most unpleasant quarrel can be 
composed ; but neither mediation nor arbitration can 
be admitted to it. 

Meanwhile it becomes us to show no resentment at 
this outbreak of popular passion in Portugal, and in- 
deed we ought to feel none. The people there have 
their own ideas, their own beliefs ; and if the humilia- 
tion they are smarting under was imposed upon them 
by the headstrong follies of their own Government, it 
is a humiliation which every patriotic Britain should be 
able to understand and even to sympathise with. As 
for the railings of the French, they are intelligible too ; 
and though there is no reasonable excuse for them, they 
may equally well remain unnoticed. For the rest, one 
thing we must all hope: that no political disturbances 
will ensue in Portugal. ‘That would be delightful to 
the French, no doubt, especially if Spain should catch 
fire ; but it would be a matter of deep regret elsewhere, 
and nowhere more than in Britain. However, we see 
no great likelihood of such a consequence. 
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CANDID FICTION. 
RB a Symposium of Three—Walter Besant, Mrs. 


Lynn Linton, and Thomas Hardy—‘ Candour in 
English Fiction” s discussed in The New Review, and 
the discussion may be summed up in the general con- 
clusion that the candour of latter-day fiction in Eng- 
land is with the snakes of Iceland. Mr. Besant, thouch 
he opens bravely with a captivating apothegm— Fic- 
tion. like every other fine art, covers the whole area 
of life’—defends Average Opinion in its obstinate 
resolution to judge for the novelist what subject or 
passages in ‘ the whole area of life’ are fit for artistic 
treatment. Mrs. Lynn Linton shakes her chains, ex- 
claims superfluously as is her wont against the Young 
Person, and cries out for a ‘specialised’ fiction for 
men and women and a locked cupboard in which such 
adult works may be kept secure from the prving eves 
and the itching fingers of the general youth. Mr. 
Hardy pleads that the novelist of to-day should not 
have it ‘thrown in his face’ that the fiction he pro- 
duces is wanting in ‘the attributes of insight, concep- 
tive power, imaginative emotion, when the conditions 
under which he must produce and publish restrict him 
so much in the setting down of what he sees, and feels, 
and knows. The fiction of to-day, he admits, is unduly 
‘a literature of quackery” and insincerity, but he de- 
clares there is no saving how true and how great it 
might become were it allowed such freedom as English 
literature had in the past: a contention impossible to 
gainsay. ‘It is in the self-consciousness engendered by 
interference with spontaneity, he says, and says on the 
whole truly, ‘and in aims at a compromise to square 
with circumstances, that the real secret lies of the char- 
latanry pervading so much of English fiction.” All 
this. he thinks, is in the main due to English methods 
of publication, bv magazines and circulating libraries ; 
and for all this he proposes three remedies :—(1) ‘ A 
system of publication under which books could be 
bought and not borrowed’: (2) ‘publication as a 


feuilleton in newspapers read mainly bv adults’; 


and (3) ‘magazines for adults: exclusively for adults, 
if necessary.” 

All this must seem very hopeless (nor does the matter 
appear a whit more cheerful after the perusal of ‘ A 
Veteran Novelist’s’ utterances in The St. James's 
Gazette: the veteran novelist” being clearly Mr. James 
Payn): for the remedies suggested appear as inade- 
quate as the case seems desperate. Mr. Besant suggests 
no remedy; but that is because he perceives no disease. 
Mrs. Lynn Linton’s ‘locked bookcase’ is a make-shift 
that would reduce the new adventurers to the level of 
Cleland and ‘the great Marquis’; and Mr. Hardy's 
‘three’? do not strike us as much better, except the 
first, which contains a small element of hope. But all 
remedies must seem inadequate in view of what appears 
to us the whole truth about the matter of which Mrs. 
Lynn Linton and Mr. Hardy have touched little more 
than the fringe. The greater part of English fiction 
to-day—even reputable, well-paid, celebrated fiction— 
is insincere, uncandid, and superficial because our people 
and the Spirit of the Age prefer to have it so. Our 
people, if they are not exactly puritan, are overlaid and 
penetrated with the spirit and the varnish of puritan- 
ism, which has always been at war, and ever will be, 
VOL, III. 
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with the single-mindedness and the freedom from aught 
but her own restrictions which true Art demands. 
True Art always seeks her inspiration in Nature, and 
Nature—(except in recent years that of ‘a primrose by 
a river's brim ’)—is a thing abhorred and accursed of 
puritanism. The Spirit of the Age is democracy: 
democracy with a puritan past and with a Bible and 
psalm-book at home, but with a ha’penny evening muck- 
rake in one hand and a penny novel in the other: 
democracy indoctrinated with the several R’s of the 
School Board. Now the bulk of literature always has 
been, and must be, as its patrons are: it must be, and 
it is childish to whimper and cry because it is. When 
a great and cultured aristocracy patronised literature in 
England literature was great in style and in method ; 
when a wealthy middle class pushed that aristocracy 
from its stool and took to buying books or borrowing 
them from libraries (and thus patronising literature) 
literature became bourgeois, concerned itself with 
bourgeois ideals, and grew gradually more and more 
smug and fat, more and more puritanical, more and 
more superficial, more and more insincere in matters of 
life and death. Now the day of the middle class is 
past, or is passing, and the time of the People with a 
big ‘p’ is at hand, if it be not actually here; and as the 
People is so must our literature be. For the question, 
after all, is one of commerce, as it has always been, 
and as Mr. Besant in a narrow kind of way maintains ; 
and since no author likes to remain in the chrysalis 
of manuscript he must take thought of what his 
patrons like, of what his customers desire. Patron- 
age means pavment; the middle class has for a long 
while been paving for literature through the magazines 
and the circulating libraries. It looks, however, as if 
the democracy were going to outbid the middle class, and 
with its newspaper syndicates to drive the middle class 
from its vantage of patron. And what will the demo- 
cracv demand and get for its money? As matters 
are at present the question is more easy to propound 
than to resolve. But is it not just possible that 
democracy will break away from its puritan past and 
welcome a literature of fiction lacking in neither candour 
nor simplicitv, though wanting, probably for a long 
time, in style and method and art ? 

Possible and even probable. For in truth democracy 
is little troubled about keeping the Young Person from 
reading what (as it would say) she didn’t ought. If 
the middle class had been as sensible as the democracy 
is careless, there need have been no complaint to-day 
of lack of candour in fiction. If it had considered that 
the Young Person will seek and find somehow congenial 
food, yea, even in things and books the most innocent, 
it would have seen that ‘ locked book-cases ’ and Bowd- 
lerised literature are of no avail to keep the said Young 
Person ‘pure’; it would have bethought it of the 
Master’s words in David Copperfield—how Roderick 
Random, Humphrey Clinker, Peregrine Pickle, and the 
rest ‘did me no harm; for whatever harm was in some 
of them was not there for me: I knew nothing of it’; 
it would have made impossible the modern reading of 
an old and honoured sentence ‘To the pure all things 
are impure’; and it would now be able to rise en masse 
against the ‘locked book-case’ and the ‘magazine for 
adults’ suggestions as the singularly indecent absurdities 
they are. 
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EIGHT HOURS. 


THEN the Trades’ Union Congress pronounced 
W last year at Dundee with considerable em- 
phasis against an Eight Hours Bill for labour, a psalm 
of congratulation was sounded by the propertied classes 
and the representatives of common sense. ‘The Socialists 
have no hold on the workmen in Britain at any rate, 
said the newspapers : the trades’ unions will have none 
of them. The enlightened democracy was loudly ap- 
plauded for having shown its wisdom in so striking a 
manner. ‘The subsequent proceedings of the Congress, 
had they attracted as much attention as the Eight 
Hours debate, might have modified in some degree the 
general opinion in regard to the trades’ unions. While 
declining to ask for regulation of the hours of labour in 
all industries, the Congress passed a resolution pledging 
itself to parliamentary limitation of work in one very 
important branch of labour. The delegates also recom- 
mended unanimously and almost without discussion 
the nationalisation of the land. From all this it is 
suspected that the anti-socialistic fervour manifested 
in the earlier days of the Congress proceeded not from 
any specially sound economic views, nor indeed from the 
general merits of the question of limitation of the hours 
of labour, but from the introduction of some side issue. In 
truth, the condemnation of the Eight Hours agitation 
was not a disavowal of the principles of the agitators but 
a personal victory for Mr. Broadhurst and his friends. 
Those gentleman, who are more or less closely bound 
up with the official Gladstonian party, had proclaimed 
against an Eight Hours Bill; and their antagonists 
among the trades’ unions, deeming that measure the 
most vulnerable point in the parliamentary workman’s 
armour, directed their whole attack upon it. The Con- 
gress debated a motion for an Eight Hours measure, 
but the race was really Keir Hardie against Broadhurst. 
The latter won hands down, and the outward symbol 
of his victory was an anti-socialist resolution. But we 
shall deceive ourselves sadly if we take this as any 
declaration of economic principle on the part of the 
workmen of Britain. 

We must, indeed, set ourselves to the discussion of an 
Eight Hours Bill as if it were a proposal to be anticipated 
in the near future. At present the horizon is calm: the 
enlightened electorate, through the mouth of the 
Trades’ Congress, has disowned the evil thing; Radical 
politicians do not babble about it; the Liberal Associa- 
tions fight shy of it; and Mr. Labouchere, in those 
modest paragraphs in which the democracy figures as 
But ‘ the 
has not really pronounced upon it, and the 


‘I, has told us he will have none of it. 
people ’ 
politician in touch with the people has a marvellous 
versatility when an unforeseen chance opens before 
him. 


plebiscite is instructive. 


An analysis of the votes in the trades’ union 
Though a great majority of 
those who returned answers declared against a legisla- 
tive eight hours’ day, yet it is to be noted that over 
50,000 of these, out of a total of 69,000, belong to one 
or other of two associations—the cotton-spinners’ or the 
As a matter of fact twenty-three unions sent 
favourable replies to a parliamentary working day, and 
only fifteen unfavourable replies ; while of these fifteen 
several favoured an eight hours’ day achieved by com- 
bination alone. Moreover, it is clear that the men in 
general voted according to the direction of some autho- 


weavers. 
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rity. ‘Thus the two associations alluded to sent a solid 
vote of 50,000 odd against an Eight Hours Bill; while 
the miners of Ayrshire registered the exact number of 
10,000 votes in favour, not one man being on the other 
side. ‘The arguments used by the leaders of the trades’ 
unions against the proposal are worth examination, 
They tell their followers that in some cases workmen 
have attained a greater reduction of hours by com- 
bination, and that an Eight Hours Act night increase 
the hours of these workmen. ‘This is a poor plea if 
even a true one; for we know that only a small minority 
works for less than eight hours. But it is on the face of 
it absurd. 
eight hours a day can compete successfully with others 


If the employers whose men work less than 


whose men work nine and ten, much more will they be 
able to do so when their rivals are handicapped by a 
statutory limitation ; and the combination which forced 
on a reduction of hours will do so with still greater ease 
in future. Their other argument is that Parliament 
should not be asked to do for workmen what it has 
This looks 
like sound reasoning ; but we ask at once, why fail to 
Miners 


hours by combination as well as other people : 


been shown they can do for themselves. 


apply it universally ? have secured shorter 
why 
pass a resolution in favour of interference with their 
hours of work if your principle is a good one ? 

This is where the trades’ unionist position breaks 
down. 


tion in one trade, you have opened the door for inter- 


If you limit the hours of labour by legisla- 
ference with all. In principle there is no difference 
between an Eight Hours Bill for miners and one for any 
other body of workmen ; and therefore Lord Dunraven 
has more reason on his side than those legislators who, 
while repudiating socialism in most other forms, have 
pledged themselves to the miners’ measure. ‘To any 
one with even a slight experience of the method in 
which the electoral masses approach any political ques- 
tion, the way in which a mining Eight Hours Act 
We 


never convince John that Andrew, because he 


would strike them cannot be a matter of doubt. 
shall 
works in a pit, should have Government to help him to 
shorter hours, while he, John, who works on a railway 
or in a factory, should be left to struggle along with 
his union; and the sooner we open our eyes to this 
fact the better. 
the gospel of short hours in shops will find, after 


Even the philanthropists who preach 


they have succeeded in crushing out that minority of 
shopkeepers which is selfish enough to object to the 
risk of ruin, the British elector totally insensible 
to fine academic or economic distinctions in labour, 
What we have really to face is the proposal to ask Par- 
liament to establish maximum hours of employment all 
over the country for male adult workmen; and the 
acceptance of this suggestion in principle by the trades’ 
unions is a far more important matter than the defeat 
of Mr. Keir Hardie’s resolution. 

Labour has its market value, and _ is really paid 
by the amount of work done. Eight hours’ work 
is so much less than nine or ten or eleven hours’ work. 
Are the working classes prepared to accept a reduction 
in wages proportioned to the reduction in hours of work ? 
If so, the result of an Eight Hours Act could only be 
the employment of a larger number of workmen 
and a smaller wage for each: that is, a reduction in 
the standard of comfort of the whole body of artisans 
in regular employment. It cannot be supposed that 
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this is what is desired ; the agitators themselves de- 
clare that they want no diminution of nominal wages. 
Real wages, then, are to be raised: eight hours’ work is 
to receive a nine or ten hours’ wage. Through what 
instrumentality is this increase of real wages to be 
effected? Through the workmen’s associations? Hardly; 
for if the trades’ unions were strong enough to effect 
such a change they could reduce their hours of labour 
themselves. These organisations are entirely dependent 
on the funds at their disposal; but those funds would 
be less, because wages would have fallen at first with 
the limitation of hours, and public sympathy, which has 
helped out of the fire on critical occasions, could not be 
counted upon to assist materially. Presumably the 
Legislature must be asked to interfere once more, and 
supplement the maximum hours with a minimum wage. 
If the unions turned out to be actually strong enough 
to command the old rate of nominal wages by means of 
strikes and picketing, the consequences would be the 
same as in the case of Parliamentary interference. 

There are two ways in which the extra wage might be 
found. ‘The most natural and probable theory is that 
there would be a diminution of the profits of capital; and 
as capital becomes more and more transferable as civilisa- 
tion progresses, 1t would inevitably begin to leave the 
country and seek investment where no such tax was 
placed upon it. The extra wage might, again, in the 
case of articles which we do not import from abroad, 
be derived from increased prices, and would thus go 
to increase the cost of production. Of course such a 
result would be in part a counterbalancing of the in- 
crease in real wages; and its effect on our position in 
the foreign markets would be that our manufac- 
turers would be heavily handicapped and would lose 
much business. An Eight Hours Bill, therefore, 
leads necessarily to the withdrawal of capital from 
the country, and a consequent diminution of the de- 
mand for labour; and this is a natural result, because 
the measure would involve a tax on all capital em- 
ployed at home. Nothing could be more certain to 
drive away trade and flood the home markets with labour. 
If there were no other countries besides Britain, and if 
you could always find work for everybody—or even if 
capital was as untransferable as in the old days when 
the State regulated everything—an Eight Hours Bill 
might be all very well. But the workman will find his 
eight hours’ day and his minimum wage the poorest 
consolation if he can get no one to employ him, or 
if his trade has left the country. 


THE GARDENER’S SONG. 
(Excore Verses). 


H” thought he saw Sir William H. 
; A-sitting on a fence ; 
He looked again and saw it was 
An elephant immense ; 
‘I always did believe,’ he said, 
‘The brute’s a brute of sense.’ 


He thought he saw a Jacobyn, 
His head upon a pike ; 
He looked again and saw it was 
John Morley out on strike ; 
‘You'll get on best without,’ he said, 
‘A head—it’s what they like !” 
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He thought he saw an Antelope 
A-roosting in a tree ; 

He looked again, and saw it was 
The Ear! of Roseberee ; 

‘IT should not find it pleasant there, 
He said: ‘No more does he !’ 


He thought he saw a crownless Harp 
Upon a flag of green ; 

He looked again, and saw it was 
Trinitroglycerine. 

‘The one is what they say, he said, 
‘The other what they mean.’ 


He thought he saw a stylograph 
Extremely run to seed ; 
He looked again, and saw it was 
The works of W. Reid. 
‘Your prose is very weird, he said, 
*Q very weird indeed !° 
, (Ad. Lid. 





PROFESSIONALISM IN FOOTBALL. 


PFVHAT the blackleg has involved the prize ring in 

ruin has been but too clearly demonstrated. 
Is the professional destined to bring equal discredit 
upon football? If some steps are not taken at once 
to check the importation of Scots players into England 
by shameful bribes, not only will friendly relations 
cease between the Scots and English clubs, but the 
future of the game will be imperilled by the wanton 
violence done those laws which should control the con- 
duct of sportsmen. The case is peculiarly hard. In Scot- 
land those who play football, under either Rugby or 
Association rules, do so for the love of the game. In 
England, on the other hand, though the Rugby Union 
has resolutely discountenanced professionalism, many of 
the big Association clubs unblushingly purchase the best 
players they can find in Scotland or in Wales. The 
Scot is a born football-player, and it is north of the 
Border that Preston North-End, Everton, and other 
teams of the League suborn their most valuable recruits. 
During the season negotiations are forbidden, but in 
April agents are despatched from England to induce 
those Scots who have distinguished themselves in the 
field to sell their prowess to a commercial syndicate, fan- 
tastically called a football club. How serious a matter 
the exodus of players from Scotland is becoming is 
proved by the fact that Renton has only one left of its 
last year’s team, while 3d L.R.V. has been robbed of all 
its supporters. The inducements offered by the un- 
sportsmanlike Southron are indeed tempting. We hear 
of one artist bribed to desertion by £250. Another 
realised £100 down with a promise of £4 a week 
during the season ; while the committee of the depredat- 
ing club not infrequently guarantees the immigrant 
lucrative employment, besides paying him handsomely 
for service in the field. This unfriendly policy has 
only failed to ruin Scottish football because the places 
of the recreants are filled with extraordinary rapidity. 
But even the fertile soil of Scotland cannot bear a 
continual drain ; and it is to be hoped that the Eng- 
lish Association will seriously consider the appeal which 
was addressed to it from Glasgow last week, especially 
as the effect on the English game can hardly be less 


than disastrous. 
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Directly football clubs are converted into joint-stock 
companies, all outbidding one another for the best 
players, from the point of view of sport the game is 
dead. The committee with the largest amount of 
money at its command will always have the best team, 
and may win victory after victory so long as its hire- 
lings do not take bribes from the other side or lay 
against themselves. But there will then be no esprit de 
corps. What can a team chiefly of strangers from Scot- 
land care for the honour and glory of Preston, Everton, 
Middlesborough, or any other headquarters of a football 
syndicate? The game must cease to be played for its 
own sake, and the umpires and referees at football 
matches will have as little chance of leaving the field 
with a whole skin as the luckless persons who venture 
to see fair at a modern prize-fight. And this pro- 
phecy is no effect of prejudice. Some pretty specimens 
of blackguardism have already been witnessed on the 
football field, and the end is not yet. 

Can nothing be done to check the progress of profes- 
sionalism, and to retain the skilled players of Scotland 
within their own borders? A policy of retaliation is of 
no avail. If Scotland were to adopt the tactics of the 
English clubs, it would profit her little. There are 
few Scottish clubs which at public auction could outbid 
their wealthier English rivals, so that the introduction 
of professionalism, while it demoralised the stay-at- 
homes, would scarcely check the exodus. Of all games 
in the world football has the least need of professionals. 
So long as cricket endures, so long must the ‘player’ 
exist. For him there are many duties to perform. Not 
only has he on occasion to keep the ground in order, but 
he must teach beginners the principles of the game and 
aid the practice at the nets. The professional at foot- 
ball has no analogous opportunities for toil. He plays in 
matches when he must—(and his appearance on the field 
is not nearly so frequent as that of the cricketer)—and 
then his task is over. A cricketer who plays every day 
the season through must perforce have private re- 
sources or be kept by a club. But football prevents no 
one from following his own business or profession. If the 
English Association declines to put down professional- 
ism (and there is no reason why it should), it ought to 
debar all Scotsmen who are not settled bond fide in 
England from playing with English clubs. Perhaps it 
will do neither. In that case it should at once devise 
some plan by which the grounds of complaint might be 
removed. All who take an interest in football on either 
side of the Border will hope that the English Associa- 
tion may respect the appeal made to it by the Associa- 
tion of Scotland, and so amend its rules as greatly to 
diminish, if not absolutely to remove, the menace to 
the friendly relations at present existing between the 
two countries. Mercenaries are seldom good soldiers; 
and if English clubs do not protect the interest of 
Scottish football players before the spirit of sport is 
dead in their own fields, it will be the worse for them 
and for the game which they pretend to honour. 





CONCERNING DISSOLUTION. 
ORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL has never been 


without a certain entourage of helps and ad- 
visers ; and it is to be remarked on that head that he 
has never done well since he was deprived of the coun- 
sels of Sir John Gorst and Sir Henry Wolff, who 
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remained to him for some time after Mr. Balfour slid 
away out of the celebrated Fourth Party. When Lord 
Randolph arrived at the zenith of his career Sir John 
was provided with an independent place in the Govern- 
ment, and Sir Henry Wolff was despatched on a distant 
mission. ‘Thenceforth his Lordship played his game with 
the aid of inferior counsellors, and very badly it has 
been played. According to report, which observation 
corroborates, Lord Randolph’s political ami at present 
is Mr. Louis Jennings, M.P. for Stockport. 

Now, only a few days since it was rumoured in the 
gossiping journals that Mr. Louis Jennings had become 
editor of the London New York Herald. Editor not 
in name, for that dignity was always reserved by the 
proprietor of the paper; but editor to all intents 
and purposes Mr. Jennings had become. This was 
the story, and if it has been contradicted the con- 
Tt is still 
believed, and where it is believed particular interest is 


tradiction has not come under our notice. 


given to an article which appeared in The New York 
Herald of Monday last. 


the utmost parade the Anglo-American print announced 


In the largest type and with 


that Parliament is to be dissolved next session, positively. 
Incredible it may seem, true it is. From ‘ most unques- 
tionable sources of information’ flows the news that it 
is the fixed intention of the Government ‘to dissolve 
Parliament as soon as possible after the Budget has 
been prepared :*or, should any opposition to the Budget 
arise, to take the sense of the country upon that and on 
the whole policy of the Administration without further 
We are on no account to question this state- 
Doubted, even denied, it will be; but ‘all the 


delay.” 
ment. 
same, it is strictly accurate, and represents the full and 
well-considered intentions of the Ministry.” 

And not only are the intentions of the Government 
In 
the first place, Ministers believe that they can make 
play with the popularity of Mr. Balfour. In the next, 
they count upon the success of the Budget for neutral- 


revealed : its reasons for them are made known. 


ising the forces of the Opposition. But these are not 
the most important factors in the Ministerial calcula- 
tion, which stands upon a surer footing than is afforded 
either by Mr. Balfour's popularity or the prodigiosity 
of a four-million surplus. A delicate case is coming on 
for decision in the law courts; and that is the real 
secret of this startling Ministerial decision. Not to put 
too fine a point upon it, the calculations of the Govern- 
ment are mainly founded on the anticipated issue of the 
O’Shea-Parnell divorce suit! The ‘ magical effect of 
the Budget’ (which, however, must be wearing off 
already, one would think) is reckoned on for much ; 
but more is expected from ‘the injury which it is 
believed is inevitable to the weight and influence of 
Mr. Parnell. 

After reading this account of the reasons that deter- 
mine the Government to dissolve, we know at once that 
they cannot have been supplied by a British Conserva- 
tive member of Parliament; at the same time we can 
but feel how absurd is the notion that the ‘unquestion- 
able source of information’ flows through Lord Randolph 
Churchill. 
credence to a tale so ridiculous. It is true, however, 
that for some time past the Opposition has been tor- 
mented by a suspicion that the Government may dis- 
solve Parliament on any sudden favourable opportunity. 
It is no conjecture of yesterday. 


Neither English nor American could give 


Its spectral form 
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stalked through the minds of the more sleepless Oppo- 
sitionists before the O’Shea v. O'Shea and Parnell case 
was heard of, and was probably raised originally by 
anticipations of the Parnell Commission Report. Once 
at large, we may easily imagine that the ‘ hant’ (which 
is what The New York Herald would calla ghost in its 
American editions) took body from the Budget and 
substance from the O'Shea case. And thus the tale 
above recited may be accounted for: the purpose of 
publication being to rob the project of one ele- 
That the Government 
does anticipate some trouble in the next session 
of Parliament is not unlikely. The authors of the 
dissolution-report do not make much of the difficul- 
ties that may arise over the free education project, the 


ment of success, surprise. 


new land purchase scheme for Ireland, tithes, and some 
other possible bones of contention, though these are 
mentioned. But it is clear enough already that the 
Government may be embarrassed, even considerably 
embarrassed, by the two questions first named ; and in 
that event it would be quite within the recognised 
rules of the game if the Government were to whisper 
dissolution by way of relieving itself of the pressure of 
revolt. But that is sometimes a delicate thing to ven- 
ture, and we have no more reason for supposing that 
Ministers have taken any such coup into consideration 
than for believing that they intend to dissolve on the 
scandals of a divorce case. If it seemed necessary, or 
extremely desirable, to form a new Administration, 
then we should have a stronger motive for dissolution 


than any as yet discovered or invented. 





NOTES AND GOLD. 


T has been said that in these days the actor’s one 
chance of romance consists in statements about his 
salary ; and it is a fact that the confidences upon this 
theme into which he is sometimes betrayed by the 
ardour of his temperament are not necessarily of the 
stuff that makes good history. In any case the weak- 
ness Is not unamiable, and as his revelations are not 
made on oath they hurt nobody, not even himself. 
They proceed, in truth, from a generous desire to be 
respected of all men, and therewith a noble ambition to 
stand as well as possible with his own conscience ; and 
if they now and then are calculated to mislead the 
hearer, and to make him wonder—(not without hints of 
envy)—that work so intolerably ill done should be so 
excessively well paid, why, then, the more reason is 
there to admire the gallantry with which they are 
invented and the convincing art, unusual in the 
utterer, with which they are produced. On another 
part of the question—that is, the salaries of others— 
the actor-poet is often more serviceable. For these can 
speak for themselves ; these have the ‘red and raging 
eye of imagination, and not to turn it on to their 
weekly wage is impossible to them as to himself; these 
too are the recipients of ‘notices’ and the objects of 
‘receps, and not to tell the truth about them were to 
encourage error, and degrade that standard of moral 
purity to which every histrion worthy the name exists 
to mould his career. Mme. Jane Hading, in a recent 
Galignani, has been telling what she knows, or has heard, 


about actors’ (and singers’) wages. As the lady says 
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nothing about herself, it is obvious that her ‘ jottings” 
are an outcome of the purest love of art, and as such 
may be accepted without a blush. This being the case, 
it may be instantly admitted that the fortunate actor, 
or singer, is of all men the best paid, and that to 
consider his destiny with other than the democratic— 
(or envious)—eye is impossible. 

Mme. Nilsson used to get £600 a night, and Signor 
Tamagno will only sing at £200 less than that and 
under a guarantee of ten nights—or £4000 
while Mme. Patti, greater and more august than either, 
has actually been known to make £10,000 (ten thou- 
sand pounds sterling) by ten concerts. That, it may be 
noted, is as far as your histrion has got, and the chances 
are that it is as far as he is ever likely to get. The 
world is mad and fatuous and corrupt with wealth to 
any extent the moralist may please to specify ; but itis 
exceedingly improbable on the face of it that it will 
ever be corrupt and fatuous and mad enough to guar- 


a month ; 





antee a singer more than a thousand pounds a night 
for the mixed and questionable privilege of hearing her 
warble a couple of melodies less movingly and with far 
less art than its grandmothers got from Pasta or Mali- 
bran or Viardot-Garcia. On the other hand the 
story of Duprez—who wouldn't sing in the provinces 
under £40 a night—is credible enough ; it is history 
that Rachel began at the Théatre-Frangais at £160 
per annum ; it is history, too, that Talma, incompar- 
ably the greatest artist in tragedy of the last hundred 
years, was content to play to that ‘pit of kings’ at 
Erfurt for not more at the most than £12 a night— 
250 francs of salary and 50 francs for extras. We have 
no Talmas now, and no Rachels either; we might as 
well go hunting the pheenix on the sole Arabian tree 
as quest for a Duprez ; but we pay for what we have— 
such as it is—at a rate that if money could make great 
artists would make the crowd of ‘ better than nothings’ 
in whom we are fain to exult the greatest ever seen 
on our stage. Also we have no Moliére, no Lagrange, 
no ‘bright de Brie, no 'Thedtre-Illustre; but Paulus 
—Boulanger’s Paulus !—clears as much as the whole 
receipts of the Petit-Bourbon Company in a couple of 
hours of ‘ mugging, whilst Mr. Arthur Roberts sits at 
a salary—(it is said)—which in five years would have 
made the poet of le Misanthrope and le Festin de Pierre 
arich man. The theatre, in a word, is the right Tom 
Tiddler’s ground, and for them that are born to it there 
is no such heritage in time. And the thing to remem- 
ber is, that we of to-day are in some sort not a whit 
more fatuous than our forefathers. Did not Edmund 
Kean take £100,000 from Drury Lane alone? It is 
true that he gave them something for their money, and 
that we of to-day get not nearly so much—indeed, get 
only the matter for a little spiritless talk, and the occa- 
sion for a good deal of half-hearted writing in journals 
and reviews. But that is not our fault. We pay the 
best price that has ever been paid, and the only point 
worth stressing is that, for one or other reason, we 
get such uncommon bad value for our money. 

But do we care? Do we know any better? Should 
we relish great singing—the art of Farinelli, Cuzzoni, 
Duprez, Pasta, Lablache, Viardot-Garcia if we heard 
it? Should we know great acting—the art of 'Talma, 
Edmund Kean, Rachel, Salvini—if we saw it? Doubt 


is permissible. 
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MODERN MEN. 


F. J. FURNIVALL, 


\ R. F. J. FURNIVALL, prince of literary rag-pickers, 
" is even as Leviathan among them that scramble 
and scratch in churchyards for the bones of the dead. 
And having pilfered with effrontery the tombs of all those 
who died between the seventh and seventeenth centuries 
—(or, as he himself felicitously expressed it, ‘having 
covered English Literature with my societies from the 
seventh to the seventeenth century ’)—he came to the 
conclusion that it was high time the living also should 
yield him plunder. So five or six years since he began 
depredations upon a distinguished poet now with the 
In the 


first place he discovered that the author of Sorde/lo always 


majority. He selected this quarry for two reasons. 


had lunch upon the table at one o'clock ; and then, he 
rightly judged that somewhere—he knew the spot !—in 
the victtm’s back garden he would find no lack of scraps 
and cinders which he might docket and pigeon-hole in 
accordance with the tenets of his New Society of Rag- 
Pickers. 

No man has more largely trafficked with the name and 
fame of Shakespeare than Mr. Furnivall. To those who 
take their Furnivall seriously it must surely appear that 
the Swan of Avon wrote his plays to serve as texts to his 
commentator’s ‘ forewords.’ At any rate to the famous 
Founder of Societies the immortal dramas are as it were an 
herbarium, a collection of dried specimens neatly arranged 
with 


and labelled in accordance 


literary rag-picking. How great an achievement of in- 
genuity to divide them into the ‘unfit-nature group,’ the 
‘tempter-yielding group,’ the ‘lust or false-love group,’ 


und so weiter! How useful and inspiring to discover that 
in Antony and Cleopatra Shakespeare uses the preposition 
‘from’ (or another such vocable) twenty times oftener 
than in Macbeth! 
Does it not take you far from the shifting sands of literary 


Was ever criticism more luminous ? 


judgment and plant you firmly on the rock—the barren 
rock !—of unimpeachable statistics? But ‘forewords’ do 
more than afford an opportunity for lucid interpreta- 


tion and the discovery of hooks and eyes. Our Founder 


and Director discerns in them the best chance in the 
world for puffing his own wares. In_ this direction 


much may be compassed by a judicious system of cross- 
references. 
Writ. 
indispensable foot-note to the 
And as Mr. 
mentaries the best places to advertise himself, even so 


‘See my Forewords to Shakespeare and Holy 
Marcus Ward. Is,’: this stage direction is an 
‘forewords’ of the Royal 
Shakespeare. Furnivall finds his own com- 
he deems it dignified under the aegis of a great name to 
insult and vilify such wretched, rash, intruding idiots as may 
have had the indecency to disagree with him on polities, 
sculling, or literature. What is the use of being a Founder 
and Director, he argues to himself, if you ‘arnt’ as auto- 
cratic as the Emperor of Russia? In his preface—(we 
beg his pardon, his ‘ foreword’)—to a facsimile of the 
second quarto of Hamlet he achieved such a double attack 
upon a distinguished poet and an eminent critic as is 
happily for the honour of England unparalleled in the 
history of criticism. The circumstance is still fresh in 
the public memory; but as it is a fair sample of the 
Founder's method and the Director’s manners, it may 
The late Mr. Halliwell-Phillips had 


dared without the permission of his Founder and Direc- 


here be recalled. 
tor to accept the dedication of a volume by Mr. Swin- 
burne. In discoursing upon Hamlet the Founder showed 
his respect for his subject and himself by styling Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillips a leading member of the firm of Pigs- 


brook and Co., and by stating that his ‘porcine’ obser- 
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vations were ‘ promulgated on the prongs of a dung-fork.’ 
Asthe Director and Founder took good care to explain, Pigs- 
brook is a Samsonic or Sandovian attempt at humour: and 
indeed the philologist will easily discover that it is nought 
but a literal translation of Swinburne. Hereupon Mr. Halli- 
well-Phillips addressed a dignified appeal to the President 
of the New Shakespeare Society, who declined to take action 
in the matter. The full flood of Furnivallism was then un- 
dammed. The Founder and Director printed a pamphlet 
which—with the exception of a subtle allusion to his 
own forewords to the facsimile of the second quarto of 
Hamlet, ‘to be had at Elm House, Hanover Street, Peck- 
ham, for 6s. Everybody should buy it ’—is as pretty a 
piece of bargee English as one not squeamish could 


He held it 


ties of civilised life and the uses of literary criticism to 


endure to read. consistent with the ameni- 
address a gentleman and a scholar as ‘ Hell-P.’— It is 


one of his cherished illusions that beeause he has sat 
in a racing eight he possesses the true sportsmanlike 
And thus it was that he 


plained of Mr. Halliwell-Phillips's address to the Pre- 


openness and freedom. com- 


sident of his Society. ‘ Just fancy,’ quoth this jolly old 
waterman, ‘ you or me, or any fellow who's ever pulled in 
a racing eight, going te the President of the Antiquaries 
and saying: “ Here’s Mr. Hell-P. been sneezing at me! 
Wouldn’t that be a joke!’ But to 


the Founder and Director rowing, like Shakespeare, has 


Please stop him.” 
been a simple source of advertisement ; and if he must be 
compared to a sportsman at all, he may be said to rather 
the 


rowing man whose only thought is for the honour of 


resemble one of Jem Smith’s corner-Brums than 
his crew. 

The New Shakespeare Society hardly survived this 
avalanche of Founder-and-Directorism, and the Founder 
and Director forthwith cast about for some still unravished 
graveyard. He ‘became more or less conscious, as he 
observes, ‘that if he ever started a society for the study 
of aliving poet that society would be a Browning Society’ ; 
and in his pronouncement you feel the true modesty of 
It is true that 


the credit of establishing the Browning Society must be 


the great patron of literature—and blush. 


shared with another. A certain Miss Hickey — who 
makes verses, and is as fair game for the Founder 
and Director as another—wrote suggesting the enter- 


letter reached its destination, but 
shortly after he made a similar proposition himself. To 
Miss Hickey and the Founder be it left to settle the 


For us it is enough to record that the society 


wise; her never 
} ; 


point. 
was organised ; that the Founder, with the persuasiveness 
for which he is renowned, forced Mr. Kirkman to read an 
inaugural address ; that he published a report of the pro- 
ceedings in which he suppressed ‘the humourous and 
admirable ’ address delivered by Mr. Kirkman, and printed 
verbatim his own observations thereon; and that in bone- 
grubbing and cinder-sifting the society has surpassed 
Mr. 


Director and Founder pro- 


his fondest hopes. Having thus formally taken 
Browning under his wing, the 
ceeded to demonstrate that the poet was nothing and 
the commentator everything. He was indefatigable in 
compelling the attention of the public to the purely 
inartistic quality of Sordello and Pacchiarotlo ; and that 
he himself might appear upon the stage and blushingly 
respond to the call of ‘author, he was ever busy in the 


production of Mr. Browning's plays. But it was not 


until his victim’s death that his great and_ shining 
opportunity occurred. How he used it we know. 
For the last month we have been deluged with 


letters and articles by Mr. Furnivall about Mr. Fur- 
nivall. 
but the Founder and Director has but one subject upon 


The dead poet no doubt furnished the excuse, 
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which he can discourse ; Chaucer, Shakespeare, Brown- 
ing, sculling, or Radicalism may be his apparent theme, but 
these are not the topics by whose means his violent vul- 
varity is best expressed. Not here, O Apollo, but in the 
praise of F. J. Furnivall himself are haunts meet for thee ! 
If you believe all that you have lately been asked to read, 
your conclusion must be that Browning achieved nothing 
nor won any recognition until he was discovered by Mr. 
Furnivall ; that, indeed, he was only of public interest in 
co far as he had received the encouragement of the great 
Founder and Director. The arch-Rag-Picker emptied his 
bag, and the rag-picking press rejoiced in the turn-out, 
and vexed the world and the dead man’s fame with the 
paltriest reminiscences, not because they threw any light 
upon character or art but because they demonstrated that 
the Founder had been permitted to look in at lunch-time. 
This instance of forbearance on Browning’s part is not 
more likely to thrill the world than the intelligence that 
he wore a ‘number nine shoe.’ But the literary ghoul is 
not easily baulked of his prey. 

What the Founder's next enterprise is to be remains un- 
certain. No poet is too small to be cut up into groups, or 
subjected to verbal criticism, or Founder-and-Directorised 
eae. If Mr. Lewis Morris always has lunch on the 
table at one it is not unlikely that the Founder and 
Director will establish a Lewis Morris Society. And 
then we shall have all the old ‘forewords’ dished up 
again! For the rest, he has put it on record that he 
tried hard to persuade the author of Prince Hohenstiel- 
Schwangau to * vivisect’ the corpse of the late Lord Beacons- 
field. He failed, of course; but one cannot help won- 
dering how it was that he forgot to ask the artist of Wr. 
Sludge the Medium for a companion picture—on Dr. Slop 
the Founder. 


“Put case now that you, being of no account, 

Asa plain man might put it, nobody’s child, 
| sit | 

Grill to be som«e body. On your bob a day 


Your saveloy or what not, how to flaunt 


As one o’ the swells 0’ the world? Plain rags and bones 
Your line in life, how to match ankle-jacks 

With deans and dukes? You construe me? Aha! 
Perpend then. You, belike 


and the rest. It looks as though it might well have been 


amusing. 


MR. BARLOW A REVIEWER. 


Me BARLOW’S nightly custom, when the wind is not 
' in the east, is to take his two beloved pupils by the 
hand and march them to the Waverley Station Bookstall. 
Here he asks no questions of the attendant, nor do any 
pecuniary transactions take place between them. While 
Tommy and Harry invite confidences from the engine-driver 
on the power of steam, asking him passionately if he 
thinks machinery has had upon the whole a beneficial 
effect on the human race, their tutor, fluttering round the 
bookstall, peers between the pages of books and papers, 
likea hen in search of a worm. Mr. Barlow, when litera- 
ture is on his mind, is as much of a dreamer as Dominie 
Sampson, and therefore it frequently happens that on his 
return to Albany Street from the bookstall Tommy and 
Harry find in his capacious pockets a number of new maga- 
zines for which he has not paid. On these occasions, if 
he is in the genial mood of those who have something 
attempted something done to earn a night’s repose, he 
remarks humourously, while Harry and Tommy are un- 
lacing his shoes, that when he is abstracted the magazines 
are abstracted also. This had to be mentioned in justifi- 
‘ation of Mr. Barlow’s contention that long before Mr. 
Stead insisted on severing his connection with Zhe Pall 
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Mall Gazette he, the learned Mr. Barlow, had anticipated 
Fagin’s Miscellany, otherwise The Review of Reviews. 

For the last fortnight Mr. Barlow has only had Tommy 
to conduct to the bookstall, for Harry is down with the 
influenza, caught from a letter addressed to the gentle- 
man next door. The scene at the bookstall has been un- 
usually animated since the beginning of the year : number- 
less respectable persons crowding to it nightly to inquire if 
The Review of Reviews has yet arrived, and retiring discon- 
solately without it, though the advertisements had warned 
them that copies could only be produced at the rate of ten 
thousand a day. A fortnight at the least must thus elapse 
before any copies could leave London; and the attendant 
at the Waverley Bookstall feared that the issue of the 
next ten days would infallibly be snapped up between 
London and Edinburgh. He assured his customers, how- 
ever, that he had ordered an advance copy; and it was 
with this copy that Mr. Barlow swiftly yet majestically 
left the Waverley Station last night. 

Having encased his feet in the slippers worked for him 
by the matron of the charitable institution to which Mr. 
Barlow, ever thoughtful of the needy, sends his magazines 
when done with them himself, he sank into the easy-chair 
that it had been Tommy's pleasant duty to push nearer the 
comforting and cheerful fire, and turned over the pages of 
The Review of Reviews. 

Tommy. Should you think fit to pronounce your opinions 
of the new organ in my presence I should be very pleased 
to communicate them to Harry, who is now, as you are 
doubtless aware, prostrate on a bed of sickness. 

Mr. Barlow, You may inform Harry that the new organ 
contains a number of letters from the most eminent men 
of the day, in which they signify their approval of the 
venture. It is important to add that these letters are 
in facsimile. 

Tommy. That must add enormously to their weight. 

Mr. Barlow. One of the autograph letters is from no 
less a person than Mr. Gladstone, of whom I am at pre- 
sent an ardent follower. That Mr. Gladstone should so 
far have departed from his custom as to write a letter in 
support of a new paper speaks, as he has so often done 
himself, volumes. 

Tommy. | observe that celebrities in both parties unite 
in praising the scheme. 

Mr. Barlow. The editor has evidently sunk all other 
considerations in his endeavour to please the public. 

Tommy. I regret to say that, Harry not being present to 
assist my intelligence, I scarcely catch the drift of your 
last remark. May I ask, with the deference that is be- 
coming in a pupil addressing his master, whether you are 
only implying that the editor has paid very 4arge sums for 
the contributions by these gentlemen ? 

Mr. Barlow. On the contrary, he has paid for the entire 
contents of the number precisely what I paid for this copy. 

Tommy. The nominal price of the periodical is, 1 believe, 
sixpence. 

Mr. Barlow. It may be so, but that is a matter which 
does not interest me. That the magazine be good is all I 
ask. I am not one of those who care whether the price is 
sixpence, a shilling, or half-a-crown. 

Tommy. You mean, then, that the contributions were 
presented gratis ? 

Mr. Barlow. Precisely. 

Tommy. A magazine, it seems to me, is more cheaply 
conducted than I had thought. 

Mr. Barlow. The old-fashioned magazines, it is under- 
stood, print nothing for which they do not pay ; but their 
proprietors are men without a_ lofty ideal—men who 
merely regard magazines as a means of making a living. 
They, therefore, are always thinking of money. 
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Tommy. The Review of Reviews is conducted on a dif- 
ferent principle ? 

Mr. Barlow. Very different. It has noble aims. It is 
instituted entirely to do good, and so pecuniary considera- 
tions are kept out of sight. It would scorn to pay for 
anything. 

Tommy. 1 think I could guess how The Review of Reviews 
obtained these letters from the gentlemen whose portraits 
you so kindly show us from time to time in the shop 
windows. 

Mr. Barlow. Without flattering you, my dear pupil, 
which would be unwise on my part, if indeed it were not 
falling away from my duty as your preceptor, I think you 
could. 

Tommy. The celebrities, knowing how good a man the 
editor is, and that he would not start a magazine except 
for noble purposes, no sooner heard of his venture than 
they wrote begging him to let them say how eagerly they 
were looking for the first number. 

Here Mr. Barlow, who had been tondling The Review 
of Reviews on his knees as if it were a cat, lifted his eyes 
and gazed upon Tommy thoughtfully. Tommy, blushing 
proudly under this scrutiny, went on to say that the editor 
had doubtless been surprised as well as gratified by this 
unsolicited expression of approval from persons whose 
opinion he would not, being so modest a man, have dared 
to ask. 

Mr. Barlow. Tommy, are you quite well ? You are 
sure you have no shootings down the back, accompanied 
by sore throat and a stuffiness in the head ? 

Tommy. It has not struck me that I am experiencing 
these sensations. But returning to The Review of Reviews, 
is it not highly generous on the part of the editor to start 
a magazine in order that he may increase the circulation 
of other magazines? | think———May I ask, sir, why you 
have summoned the domestic, and also why you look at 
me so strangely ? 

Mr. Barlow did not speak until the maid answered the 
bell. 

Mr. Barlow. Jane, convey Master Tommy _to bed at 
once. I fear he is suffering from the influenza. 

For some time after Tommy’s departure Mr. Barlow sat 
thoughtfully by the fire. He then placed a blotting-pad 
on his knee, and on a sheet of Harry’s notepaper wrote 
the following article for the next number of The Review of 
Reviews : 

‘The Rev. Mr. Barlow, B.A., writes: “I am confident 
that your new venture will be a great success. I obtained 
a copy of the first number with difficulty, and am much 
impressed by the shrewdness you display in it. Instead of 
making me take in fewer magazines than formerly, it will 
lead me to take more than ever, and at the same time 
direct my choice. I have often taken one magazine when 
I should have taken another, but this will not happen 
again. I propose taking The Review of Reviews monthly. 
In conclusion, I may say that I hope some time to make 
your acquaintance. You are at liberty to make whatever 
use you choose of this communication.” ’ 

Mr. Barlow was in the act of glueing an old stamp on to 
the envelope in which he had slipped his generous letter, 
when the door opened and Tommy stood in his night- 
shirt on the threshold. 

Tommy. Harry has heard your opinion of The Review of 
Reviews with almost painful interest, and wishes me to ask 
you what is the difference between it and 7i(-Bits. 

Mr. Barlow. Fivepence. 

Tommy. I have one question to ask you on my own 
account. Evidently the editor is a man of pronounced 
individuality ; in what would you say his individuality 
consists ? 
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Mr. Barlow (musing). In this, I think, that he wears 
his hat in his hand instead of on his head. 


A SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 


T can only be because of the general laziness of man- 
kind that no Scotsman has yet published a monu- 
mental work on the ‘soldier of fortune. He is an 
admirable type, and we in Scotland have a kind of pro- 
prietary right in him. No country ever turned out, when 
all things are considered, so many of his order: when, that 
is, the name ‘soldier of fortune’ is applied to the officer and 
not to the common linesman—to the ‘noble cavaliers who 
followed the honourable profession of arms’ and not to the 
mere lanzknecht or Swiss pikeman. Yet what do we know 
of them? Not nearly so much as we should. We trust that 
a book we have before us now may inspire some young 
and ardent Scot to discharge a pious duty to the memory 
of the Leslies, Ramsays, Hamiltons, Monroes, Lumsdens, 
and so forth, who taught Frenchmen, Dutchmen, Swedes, 
and Russians how to fight. This Sir John Hawkwood, ‘ the 
story of a condottiere’ (London: 'T. Fisher Unwin), is not 
indeed a model to be recommended to the aspiring. It isa 
handsome book enough, admirably printed on good paper. 
Considering, indeed, that it was actually set up in Florence 
by Italian workmen, and only published in London, it 
is a very creditable piece of work. But as literature it is 
to seek. Mr. Temple-Leader and Signor Giuseppe Mar- 
cotti, the authors, have been laborious and, so far as we can 
test them, careful in searching through and copying Italian 
records. They have compiled their facts, but untortu- 
nately they are, like Hofrath Heuschrecke, ‘ ohne Organ, 
ohne Schicksals-Gunst,’ and cannot arrange their material. 
No idea of composition other than the purely chrono- 
logical seems ever to have suggested itself to them. 
Small events and great, figures and background, are all 
blurred together in such a fashion that no reader can form 
the vaguest conception,of what is going on unless he either 
already knows his Italian history of the fourteenth century 
pretty accurately, or is inclined to acquire the knowledge 
for the sake of Sir John Hawkwood. Then, too, the book is 
pedestrian in style, without life or go. How far that is 
the fault of the translator, Leader Scott, and how far 
it rests with the authors of the Italian original, we shall 
not undertake to decide. ‘The melancholy fact is as we 
have stated: that the book is as wooden as the subject 
allows it to be. 

And yet if ever three persons had a good chance to 
turn out a piece of spirited writing among them, the two 
authors and the translator of this Sir John Hawkwood were 
those three. Sir John was obviously the very type and 
model of a soldier of fortune. He lived in the heroic age 
of the Great Companies, and much is known about him. 
Unhappily he was not a Scotsman, though he had Scots 
with him in Italy. We cannot praise him for that ; but for 
whatever else a soldier of fortune should be praised let 


him come forward, for he deserves it. The younger son of 


a family which seems to have been something between 
burgess and small country gentry at Sible Hedingham in 
Essex, he rose to treat on terms almost of equality with 
the Italian princes, he was trusted and honoured by 
Florence, and when he died was one of the most famous 
of Englishmen. He rose to that eminence by the sword, 
and the sword alone. As he is known to have been ‘ very 
old’ at his death in 1394, he was probably born about 
1320, and served his apprenticeship under the Black Prince 
in France. Perhaps, however, as men grew soon old in the 
camps of those times, he may not ‘have been so much as 
seventy in 1394. He might well have been called old accord- 
ing to their standard if he had been no more than sixty. 
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All that is known for certain is that in 1360 he was already 
a captain of renown. When the Peace of Bretigny stopped 
the great game in France, and the disbanded soldiers 
began to look about them for new employment, he was 
accepted as leader of one of the bands. Some of these 
noble cavaliers followed Bertrand du Guesclin and Sir 
Hugh de Calverley across the Pyrenees to upset Peter 
the Cruel; others followed the Conde Verde into Italy. 
Among these went Hawkwood, and once across the Alps he 
staved there. When his nerves were shrunk and blood was 
cold he thought of returning to die in his native Sible Hed- 
ingham ; but he waited too long. Death overtook him in 
Florence ; his body, however, was brought home and honour- 
ably buried with his fathers in Essex. During those thirty- 
four years he warred all over Italy from Naples to Milan. 
He fought, it was said, twenty-three pitched battles, and 
was victorious in all except one. It does not appear that 
he was either so busy or so lucky as this ; but he was cer- 
tainly in active employment all the time, and he was 
generally successful. Bernabé Visconti gave him his 
bastard daughter Donnina to wife ; St. Catharine of Siena 
wrote to him; he had dealings with that remarkable per- 
son, the Cardinal Albornoz; he was concerned in that 
Neapolitan fighting which went on about, for, or against 
Joanna of Naples—the Mary Stuart of Italy. As friend 
or as enemy he had to do with saints, cardinals, podestas, 
free-lances, patriots, Italians, Germans, French, Spaniards, 
Hungarians—the whole Witches’ Sabbath, in fact, of the 
fourteenth century in Italy ; and he held his ground in it 
all and against them all. During his latter years he be- 
came the champion and the sword of Florence, for which 
he had two good reasons. In the first place, the behaviour 
of that city on pay-day was an example to Europe ; and in 
the second, although he was not the man to allow senti- 
mental considerations to interfere with business, he seems 
to have had something of a grudge against Gian Galeazzo 
Visconti, the murderer of his father-in-law Bernabé and 
the enemy of Florence. One must not lay too much stress 
on that, for it appears that Sir John did homage to Gian 
Galeazzo, and had an understanding with him even before 
the assassination of Bernabo. Still, when it became clear 
that his revenge and his interests could be made to com- 
bine Sir John was no doubt pleased. 

The character of the man stands out tolerably clearly 
from the record of his doings. He was a fourteenth cen- 
tury version of the late Sir Thomas Brassey: a thorough 
man of business, of clear head and unimpeachable probity, 
who lived in a fighting time and fought by contract. For 
so much money Sir John would do so much fighting ; 
and as he was an honest man, and very different 
from the greedy Germans and Hungarians who 
swarmed in the Italy of those days, when he made 
a bargain he stuck to it. Once and once only did he 
amaze his fellow-wolves—(soldiers, we mean)—by ‘down- 
ing tools.” It was at the siege of Asti, and the provoca- 
tion was great. Bianca Visconti, wife of Bernabd, kept 
interfering to prevent fighting, as her sons were in the 
camp and her brother was in the city. This meddling of 
amateurs was too much for Hawkwood, and so he struck 
his tents and marched to the hills, which produced un- 
pleasantness between him and Bernabo. This, however, 
was a solitary exception: at all other times Sir John did 
the work he was paid for—as long, of course, as he was 
punctually paid. It was consistent with his character as a 
man of business that he never seems to have wasted time 
on mere cruelty, and that he was a good disciplinarian. 
Quarrels and disorders in his company he would not abide, 
and repressed with tact and vigour, of which tradition re- 
cords a striking instance. On one occasion two of his 
soldiers fell out over their respective rights to a piece of 
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booty—(it was a nun)—and they wrangled fiercely. As 
their respective friends began to take sides, there was 
every prospect of a disturbance, which would have proved 
ruinous to discipline. Sir John, a shrewd man and an 
expeditive, saw the danger. He stabbed the woman to 
the heart, and the cause being removed the effect like- 
wise disappeared ; harmony was restored to the company. 
The Italians, full of admiration, called that Sir John Hawk- 
wood’s Judgment of Solomon, and recognised his fitness to 
be at the head of a ‘ free company.’ Modern writers have 
dubbed him ‘ father of scientific war,’ somewhat absurdly. 
If scientific warfare ever had a father (which we doubt) he 
was quite as likely to have been the Black Prince or Cal- 
verley or Chandos or Bertrand du Guesclin as Sir John. 
But though he did not beget what has in truth always 
existed since war was, he was an excellent officer. His 
battles were very pretty battles ; and his last great feat— 
the retreat across Northern Italy by which he saved the 
Florentine army from the clutches of Gian Galeazzo—was 
a really skilful piece of manceuvring. In short, he was no 
mere knight-errant but a general: one who fought with 
his brains. As he had the morality so he had the skill of 
the perfect soldier of fortune ; and he deserved the monu- 
ment Florence gave to him but denied to Dante. 


BENEFIT OF CLERGY. 

: | ite! of Clergy’ isa phrase which has entered into 

English literature and English thought. The fact, 
indeed, exists no longer, though the last traces of it were 
only removed during the present reign; but it so strik- 
ingly illustrates certain peculiarities of English law- 
making, it has besides so curious a history, as to be 
interesting even yet. It took its rise in days when 
the pretensions of the Church were strong, and when 
these were favoured by the secular power. The clergy 
were a distinct order, and to try them by the ordi- 
nary courts was improper; so when a clerk was seized 
under a charge of murder or any other crime, the ordinary 
stepped forth and claimed him for the ‘ court Christian,’ to 
which the whole matter was at once relegated. There 
the bishop or his deputy sat as judge. There was a jury 
of twelve clerks, before whom the prisoner declared his in- 
nocence on oath. He had twelve compurgators—(a species 
of witnesses to character)—who said all the good of him 
they could and a great deal more than they ought, after 
which some witnesses were examined for but none against 
him. This curious proceeding, which was not abolished 
till the time of Elizabeth, soon become a sham. Nearly 
everybody got off, and even the rare verdict of guilty was 
only followed by degradation or imprisonment. 

Now, so far the system is intelligible, but in sueceeding 
centuries it lost this quality. Men seemed afraid to 
sweep it altogether away, and yet they were incessantly 
tinkering at it with the view, apparently, of making it 
more rational or better adapted to current needs. In due 
time it became an extraordinary jumble of contradictions. 
First the privilege was confined to such as had the 
clerical dress and tonsure ; afterwards it was extended to 
those who were merely their assistants—even their door- 
keepers being graced with it. But the most obvious proof 
of the churchman was, Could he read? If so, ten to one 
he was a sort of ecclesiastic, and was therefore entitled to 
his clergy. So it soon came that this was the only test de- 
manded. If you could read you were presumed to be a par- 
son, and had your right to at least one free crime. As women 
could not possibly be ordained, they could not ‘ pray their 
clergy’—(there was exception in the case of professed nuns) 
—nor might a bigamus, which was not a man who had com- 
mitted bigamy but one who ‘hath married two wives or one 
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widow.’ However, a statute (1 Edw. vi.,c¢. 12,s. 10, of date 
1547) made an end of this latter distinction by declaring 
with quaint tautology that bigami were to have their clergy, 
‘although they or any of them have been divers and 
sundry times married to any single woman or single 
women, or to any widow or widows, or to two wives or 
more.’ Previous to this it might well be that your chance 
of saving your neck depended on whether you had married 
a widow or not ; which species was dangerous in a sense 
undreamt of by the elder Mr. Weller. As regards the 
reading, it must not be supposed that a difficult exami- 
nation was passed by the prisoner before he escaped. 
All you had to do was to read what came to be signifi- 
cantly called the Neck-verse from the book which the 
officer of court handed you when you ‘ prayed your clergy.’ 
The Neck-verse was the first verse of the 51st Psalm in the 
Vulgate. It was only three words—Miserere mei, Deus : 
Have mercy on me, QO God. It seems strange that it 
should ever have been recorded of people that they did 
not read; and that they were therefore condemned to be 
hanged ; for surely it would have been easy to get those 
words by heart and repeat them at the proper time ? 
This must have been done in many cases, and yet some- 
times criminals were so densely ignorant and stupid that 
they did not ‘come off.’ They paid for their ignorance 
with their lives: ‘ Suspendatur,’ wrote the scribe against 
their names, and off they were hauled. Even this word 
was too long for official eagerness ; and ‘Sus’ or ‘ S‘,’ 
so with brutal brevity ran the inscription in the end. In 
the reign of Henry vu. (1487) an important change was 
made. A person who claimed clergy was to be branded 
on the crown of his thumb with an ‘ M’ if he were a mur- 
derer, with a ‘ T’ if he were guilty of any other felony ; if 
he ‘ prayed his clergy’ a second time this was refused him 
unless he were actually in orders. 
the thumb was meant as a record of his previous escape 
from justice. It was with this ‘Tyburn T ’—(as it was called 
in Elizabethan slang)—that Ben Jonson was branded. It 
is only within the last three years that the true story 
has been exhumed from the Middlesex County Records. 
He fought a duel with Gabriel Spencer, an actor and 
probably a former colleague. The arbitrement was tried 
with 


Of course the mark on 


at Shoreditch. Jonson his rapier—(which the 
indictment, for a reason it would take too long to explain, 
values at three shillings)—briskly attacked his opponent, 
and almost immediately gave him a thrust in the side 
whereof Spencer died there and then. Ben was forthwith 
arrested and thrown into prison. Whilst waiting his trial, 
he said that spies were set on him, but he was too much for 
them, and so afterwards all the judges got from him was but 
‘ Ay’ or ‘ No.’ Why spies should have been necessary in so 
It is more significant that 
a devoted priest succeeded in converting him to Roman 
Catholicism, and he afterwards confessed to Drummond of 
Hawthornden that he had ‘come near’ the gallows. 


However that be, the fact is that the poet of Every Man 


plain a case is not at al] clear. 


an His Humour, the unsurpassed artist of Queen and Huntress 
and Drink to Me Only, had a ‘true bill’ found against him by 
the grand jury, and in October 1598 was taken to the Old 
Bailey to stand his trial. He pleaded guilty, asked for the 
book, read like a clerk (‘ Jonson’s learned sock’ !), and, as 
the vile legal abbreviation has it, sign’ cum Ira T. et del’ : that 
is, marked with the letter ‘T’ and set free to repair to 
‘The Sun,’ ‘ The Bolt,’ ‘The Triple Tun,’ or some other 
of those dim, enchanting Elizabethan taverns where 
he could give such an account of the transaction as 
sufficed to dissemble it till this age of grubbers and 
dictionaries, when every ancient scandal seems destined 
to be dragged forth again to the light. It has been sug- 


gested that perhaps he was touched with a cold iron. The 
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only ground for this is that Dekker in his savage Satiro- 
mastix ; or, The Untrussing of the Humourous Poet made no 
reference to the ‘Tyburn T.’ Possibly he may have cut it 
or burnt it out, or he may have carried his hand so that 
it was not readily seen. All the same the best evidence 
shows it to have been there. 

In the reign of James 1. another change was made. 
Women got the benefit of clergy in certain cases, and 
afterwards they were put on the same footing as men. 
Then in 1705 the necessity for reading was abolished, and 
so was branding in 1779. But another process was going 
on all this time. A great and ever-increasing number of 
crimes were declared to be without benefit of clergy. 
The selection was somewhat capricious. Among the ex- 
empted felonies were abduction with intent to marry, 
stealing clothes off the racks, stealing the king's stores, 
and so on. 
of inextricable confusion, and when it was abolished in 
1827 even pedants must have given asigh of relief. It was 
found that detail remained. Since the time of 
Edward vi. every Peer—(‘ though he cannot read,’ said the 


Naturally the whole subject became a mass 


one 


statute )—enjoyed a privilege akin to that of clergy ; and 
it was not till 1841 that this last vestige of a strange 
system was obliterated from the statute-book. Two things 
remain to be said. First, ‘benefit of clergy’ was never 
known to the law of Scotland; and second, the system 
was really much more grotesque and fantastic than has 
here been set forth. 


HYPNOTISM. 


| iksonte one knows by now that mesmerism, the marvel 

+ of our youth, after much incredulity, despite, and 
contumely, has walked into the halls of science clothed 
and in its right mind under the name of Hypnotism. 
‘Le magnétisme a changé de nom,’ says Dr. Paul Marin, 
an eminent hypnotist ; ‘il s’appelle Aypnotisme,’ and he has 
written a book (0 Hypnotisme, Théorique el Pratique. Paris : 
Kolb) in which he traces the gradual reduction of hysteric 
and mesmeric phenomena to scientific reasonableness, and 
sets forth modern magnetic or hypnotic practice : a book 
which is likely to remain for a long time the best popular 
manual on the whole strange and vexed subject. For 
vexed and strange the subject is. Its history is inter- 
woven with that of human civilisation, and is a medley of 
human wonder and inquisitiveness, human weakness and 
faith, human quackery and credulity, all moving on to 
something better, striving after a greater therapeutic truth 
than they were aware of: greater, probably, than that 
which hypnotism itself has yet laid hold of. 

Under divers names, or under no name at all, its history 
may, as Dr. Marin contends, be divided, like that of 
most other sciences, into three distinct periods: the 
mystic or theologic period, in which priests of all religions 
explain whatever seems to them extraordinary by the 
intervention of supernatural beings or of a divine or 
diabolical essence ; the empiric period, in which super- 
natural (divine or diabolic) influences are supplanted by a 
power simply natural and human, but resident only in 
some exceptionally gifted persons ; and the scientific period, 
in which, it is said, all hypnotic phenomena are explained 
by simple natural laws, and may be produced in a simple, 
predetermined way by any one. The first period includes 
all antiquity so far as we know and understand it, the 
Middle Ages, and modern times in Europe down to the 
appearance of Mesmer, and is represented to us by the 
Delphic Pythoness and the Cumezan Sybil—(and some say 
the Witch of Endor)—by magians in the East and sorcerers 
in the West, and by miracle workers everywhere. That this 
period is still running in semi-barbarous lands is shown by 
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the existence of and the honour paid to such frater- 
nities as the Whirling Dervishes of the Soudan and 
Arabia and the Aissouia of Morocco. The second period, 
so far as Europe is concerned, extends from Mesmer 
to well-nigh our own day ; the third has little more than 
begun. On the 13th of November 1841 Dr. James 
Braid of Manchester ‘assisted’ with a heart of unbelief 
at the séance of a mesmerist named Lafontaine, and that 
was the real birthday of modern hypnotism. He was im- 
pressed by the phenomena of mesmerism or animal mag- 
netism, but he could not accept the mesmeric explanation. 
He attended the Frenchman’s séances night after night, 
and at length was struck by the singular conduct of one of 
the subjects; he had studied nervous disorders, and his 
knowledge suggested to him another explanation of the 
phenomenon than that provided by the mesmerist. In the 
presence of some friends he induced the mesmeric sleep 
upon his wife, his servant, and several others by a method 
which showed—(‘ conclusively,’ the ardent hypnotist de- 
clares)—that the mesmeric or hypnotic faculty is really 
not in the person who is called the operator but in the 
subject ; ‘he proved,’ says Professor Brown-Séquard, ‘ that 
no special force is emitted by the individual who acts as 
hypnotiser. He showed that the will or the ideas of that 
individual so long as they are not expressed by word of 
mouth or other sounds, that his look so long as it is not 
seen, that his gestures if they do not agitate the air, pro- 
duce no effect upon the person hypnotised or to be hypno- 
tised. In short, and as the necessary complement of the 
foregoing, he proved that the hypnotic state and all the 
phenomena which it comports have their source only in 
the nervous system of the person hypnotised : that all that 
is produced in hypnotism depends on the actions of the 
individual upon himself, and not on any exterior force 
other than recognised physical forces.’ This may be taken 
as the doctrine of hypnotism as understood and practised 
by Charcot and the other notable practitioners of the 
Salpétriére. And not only was Braid the true inventor of 
the hypnotic doctrine: he was also the careful recorder 
and accurate classifier of all hypnotic phenomena, as the 
French hypnotist of to-day generously admits. ‘ Quand 
nous voudrons deécrire les phénoménes de ]’hypnotisme,’ 
writes Dr. Paul Marin, ‘ nous n’aurons qu’a suivre |’ exposé 
de Braid pour ne rien omettre.’ But for all that hypno- 
tism did not ‘catch on’ forty years ago. It was studied, 
applauded, practised a little, and written about a good 
deal in France under the name of Braidism; but the 
medical profession in general in England and France, 
both as individuals and as colleges or academies, 
fought shy of it when they did not directly discourage 
or condemn it. It was not till 1875 that the study and 
the vogue of hypnotism were revived among mediciners 
of repute by the publication of the researches of M. Charles 
tichet in the Journal de l’anatomie et de la physiologie. That 
revival received a prodigious impulse in 1878 by the 
clinical lectures and experiments of the now famous Dr. 
Charcot ; and to-day hypnotism is established as a part of 
medical science. It is practised tentatively and timidly 
here and there in English hospitals, but its great develop- 
ment is on the Continent. Braid the Anglo-Scot of Man- 
chester laboured, and the Frenchman and the German 
have entered into his labours. There are now schools of 
hypnotic practitioners in Paris and Nancy, Bordeaux and 
Geneva, Breslau and Vienna. 

It is almost inevitable that in a matter of such fresh and 
seductive interest there should be disagreement even 
among its eminent practitioners. The school of Nancy, 
represented by MM. Liébeault and Bernheim, is opposed 
to that of Paris, represented by MM. Charcot, Richet, and 
Dumontpallier ; but the opposition is rather in practice 
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than in theory. While the school of the Salpétriére uses 
several methods of hypnotisation and holds that the most 
notable effects can be observed in hysteric subjects, that 
of Nancy uses only ‘suggestion,’ and prefers ordinary 
healthy beings as subjects: there are other differences 
of view, but these are the chief. The followers of 
Charcot (of whom Dr. Marin is one) are the more numer- 
ous and esteemed, and their method may therefore be 
described with some particularity, the more so as it is 
mainly in principle and in detail the same as Braid’s. The 
purpose, of course, is to give to the nervous system a shock 
(¢branlement) capable of inducing that special condition 
which constitutes artificial sleep. Whether it be rude and 
violent or gentle and prolonged, whether it result in an 
impression made upon the senses of the subject (sight, 
hearing, touch) or upon the mind (by ‘ suggestion’), that 
shock is always the initial fact, and is encouraged by the 
observation of certain general rules applicable to all cases. 
The room in which the experiment is made should have a 
mean temperature of from 13 to 16 degrees centigrade ; 
the light should be soft, diffused, and so placed that it 
does not fall on the subject’s face ; and, above all, silence 
should reign—no sounds from without should penetrate 
to the room, and there should be as few persons present as 
possible, and these should abstain even from whispering. 
The best time for experiment, says Dr. Marin, is the even- 
ing, an hour or two after food, when the stomach may 
be considered half-empty. It is well that the subject 
should have taken recently no tea nor coffee nor any alco- 
holic or similar excitant ; and that he should abandon 
himself completely—(but ‘ without exaggerated complais- 
ance ’), and think only of sleep. Of all the arsenal of 
Mesmer’s modes — baquet, baguette, and the rest —the 
hypnotist uses only the ‘ passes.’ M. Charles Richet thus 
describes his manner of proceeding : ‘I set the patient in 
a chair well in front of me. Then I take each of his 
thumbs in one hand, and press them pretty closely and 
uniform’y. I continue that manceuvre for three or four 
minutes. In general nervous persons quickly feel a kind 
of heaviness in the arms, at the elbows, and especially at 
the wrists. Then I make “ passes,” carrying the open 
hand over the head, the forehead, the shoulders, and 
especially over the eyelids. At the beginning of my 
experiments I thought that it was necessary to make the 
patient look fixedly at some object, but it seems to me 
now that that introduces a needless complication. Fixity 
of look has perhaps some influence, but it is not indis- 
pensable.’ Yet Dr. Marin declares—(how doctors differ !) 
—that ‘ fixity of look,’ the method of Dr. Braid, is 
the method commonly employed ; and that the ‘ passes ’ 
have a tendency, as with Mesmer, to produce lethargy 
rather than the sleep best suited to the hypnotist’s 
purpose. In the ‘fixation du regard’ a small bright 
object—a ball of bright metal or the bulb of a ther- 
mometer—is set up about six or eight inches from the 
eyes of the patient (Braid, in his first hypnotic at- 
tempt, made his subjects look at the spark of light 
on the neck of a bottle). It is found, however, that the 
fixed object need not be bright; it is sufficient that the 
eyes converge towards a given point. The monks of 
Athos and the fakirs of India are in the habit of hypno- 
tising themselves by fixing their gaze on the middle 
of their stomach or on the end of their nose, and certain 
hospital subjects send themselves to sleep by gazing at 
their upraised finger. Besides these modes there is the 
time-honoured one of ‘fascination, when the hypnotiser 
regards his subject ‘dans le blanc des yeux,’ and the newer, 
the more startling, trick of flashing a bright light—electric, 
oxyhydriec, or magnesium—upon the eyes of the subject. 
These are the ‘ physical’ modes of hypnotisation, and the 
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‘psychical’ is that which is known as ‘suggestion,’ the 
essence of which mode is found in the command ‘Dormez!’ 
of that famous mesmerist of the eighteenth century, the 
Abbé Faria. This is the mode specially affected by the 
hypnotists of Nancy, and it deserves more than a passing 
word ; but its exposition—as well as that of the use and 
abuse of hypnotism—must be deferred. 





THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT BURLINGTON 
HOUSE. 


HE painters of the British School may hardly be said 
to come forth triumphantly from the tremendous 
ordeal of comparison with Velasquez and the Dutch 
masters to which an undiscerning patriotism has subjected 
them. Even the true-born eye cannot blind itself to 
the provincialism, the parochial triviality, of a great deal 
of English art. It is seldom that we discern in the works 
of our own painters the easy achievement, the impersonal 
greatness of style, which have still distinguished the true 
masters. An unchastened individuality and a naive contempt 
for the traditions of the past have too often won for the 
orthodox R.A. the credit of originality and the shame of dis- 
tinction. Until recent years British painters have displayed 
for their own want of style the same sort of reverence 
which the untravelled yokel lavishes on his village pump. 
The disastrous results of an untutored personality may be 
seen in The Slide, by Thomas Webster, R.A. The ingenuous. 
ness of this work does not compensate for the falsity of its 
tone, the brutality of its colour, and the complete ineptitude 
of its humour. Landseer, again, owed nothing to foreign 
inspiration, and was certainly the most popular and perhaps 
the most characteristically English painter of his genera- 
tion. But it would be rash to assert that the three 
specimens of his handiwork exhibited at the Academy 
were in any sense art, unless within that term you 
include all flat-painted surfaces. The Highland Whisky- 
Still tells a story and may preach a sermon ; indeed, you 
are convinced that a wholesome moral lurks in the up- 
turned eye of the sentimental staghound, which indeed 
is the central point of interest in the picture. But we 
must decline to accept three feet square of ugly colour 
and hideous yet insignificant form as a piece of art. To the 
same category belong the two panels by C. R. Leslie, R.A. 
Their intention is admirable, their sentiment obvious ; but 
these qualities are a scant atonement for their technical 
deficiencies. Francis Danby’s melodramatic landscapes 
suggest poor Turner at his worst, while the Callcotts are 
with one exception commonplace and uninspired. This 
exception, however, is of considerable importance : Hamp- 
stead Heath is one of the best Callcotts in existence: it is rich 
in colour and full of light and air, and powerfully suggests 
the style and manner of Old Crome. As an illustration of 
the value of foreign inspiration, it is interesting to compare 
Richard Wilson’s Italian Landscape with John Linnell’s Bark- 
ing Trees, which hangs just below it. The Linnell is an 
early one (it bears the date 1817), and is one of the best 
examples of the painter's work: the trees are poor in 
form and badly modelled, but the colour is far from un- 
pleasing, and there is a hint of romance. But when 
you contrast it with the Wilson—which, though by no 
means a good one, is yet largely and simply treated— 
there can be no doubt which is superior in dignity of 
conception and stateliness of design. And it should be 
remembered that Wilson’s accomplishment was due to the 
patient study of masters greater than himself, and the 
submission of his own ‘ personality’ to a supreme tradition. 
The two Gainsboroughs, which hang in the large 
room in dangerous proximity to certain masterpieces by 


Velasquez and Rembrandt, are thin in colour and badly 
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modelled. The Mrs. Drummond looks inexpressibly mean 
and paltry when compared with the great work hung 
opposite. But there are better Gainsboroughs than 
these in the Galleries. The Mrs. Graham in the first 
room is a masterly sketch, while the Market Cart is excel- 
lent in colour. Morland, as usual, is distinguished beyond 
the majority of the English school : his Farmyard is above 
all things the work of a painter, and of a painter who 
sternly subordinated subject and sentiment to harmony 
of colour and beauty of arrangement. There are two 
Turners which prove that Mr. Ruskin’s hero, when 
he was content to keep within the limits of his art 
and to abstain from wild experiments in lurid colour, 
was capable of great achievement: the Sea-Piece is 
a subtle study of storm-tossed waves, while he seldom 
did better ,than he has done in the modelling of the 
head in his Portrait of Robert Williams. By Constable 


Royal Academy. Painted in 1825, this is one of Con- 
stable’s masterpieces,’and proves how sincerely the artist 
observed Nature and how faithfully he rendered his results. 
His unfinished sketch of the Vale of Stour is marvellously 
delicate, and the treatment of the trees gives us some 
idea of the extent to which Corot was indebted to him, 
and of the cecity and wrongheadedness of those who deny 
the obligation. 

The Reynoldses and Romneys this year fall below the 
average. Among the dozen Sir Joshuas there are, of 
course, some excellent things. The portrait of Sir 
William Chambers, for instance, has all the style and dis- 
tinction of a master; and some of the canvases lent by 
the Earl of Carlisle hold their own in the very best 
company. But all do not reach this level: and so far 
as colour is concerned it is a fact that Velasquez and Rem- 
brandt spoil you for such work as the Hope Nursing Love 
and the Puch. It has been the fashion of late to praise 
Romney at the expense of Sir Joshua ; but this year’s Ex- 
hibition should put the man in his proper place for all 
time. Of his nine pictures there are few which will bear 
comparison with their neighbours. A good Romney is a 
far rarer thing than a good Sir Joshua ; and a bad Romney, 
like the Miranda in a Boat Propelled by Caliban, is not plea 
sant to contemplate. Grace and charm he had when he 
was at his best and painting Lady Hamilton. But his sig- 
nature is not enough to make a masterpiece : as they who 
are buying him for thousands will one day discover. They 
or their heirs. 

The treatment of Alfred Stevens, the one sculptor of 
genius that the English school has produced, is conclusive 
proof of the provincial spirit which dominated British art 
a quarter of a century ago. The infamous persecution to 
which this man of power was subjected is so well known 
that we need do no more than refer to it here. But we 
may congratulate the Academy on the honour it has 
done his memory in gathering together no less than 126 
of his exquisite designs. There was nothing parochial in 
the art of Alfred Stevens. He had learnt all that Italy 
could teach; as no Englishman had ever done before 
he had assimilated the style of the Renaissance. Every- 
thing to which he put his hand was touched with a mar 
vellous distinction and dignity. He knew of no divorce 
between decorative and representative art. His own 
work was always decorative in the highest sense of the 
word. At a time when the false prophets of Art and 
Craft are cutting themselves with knives in the market- 
place, it is refreshing to examine the designs of one who, 
an infinitely greater craftsman than any of his successors, 
respected his art too highly to babble of his moral 
ideals. He had the temperament and energy of the great 
Italian masters. He designed daggers, vases, fire-places, 
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as well as ambitious monuments. The ideal Cellini 
never did more beautiful work than Stevens's Daggers 
and Sheaths, which unfortunately were never carried out 
with the crispness and delicacy indicated in the design. 
The Wellington Monumen! is so well known that detailed 
criticism of it is unnecessary. That it has never been 
placed in a position worthy of its greatness, that a por- 
tion of it has not yet been cast, is a national disgrace. 
But it is scarcely too much to hope that the bigotry and 
ignorance which have thus done violence to intelligence 
and good faith may before long be finally vanquished. 


SELKIES. 


A* a first glance there may seem to be about as much con- 

nection between rondeaus and seal-hunting as there 
is between the action of a common pump and the binomial 
theorem, and yet Canon Bell's Christmas admonition to the 
ladies of his congregation— (which ever since has kept him 
up to the ears in print)—is not like to be fully appre- 
ciated unless it be remembered that among the many gifts 
and graces of the Rector of Cheltenham is the gift or grace 
(or both) of writing hymns in the form beloved of Voiture 
and Mr. Austin Dobson. Now whenever any one breaks 
out into imaginative and heartrending stories of cruelty 
to animals it is safe to assume that he has attempted 
some uncommon piece of metrification; for this is but 
another way of saying that random sentiment and feeble 
verse have an elective affinity. As it turns out in this case, 
Dr. Bell is left without a leg to stand upon. If the fair and 
inexpressive She's that clothe them in sealskin are crimi- 
nal in causing the death of harmless and interesting wild 
things, then what about the rondeau-monger gloved with 
kid and shod with calf or other leather ? ‘lo blunder badly 
about the infamies alleged to be inflicted on the animals 
only proves what perils do environ the man that meddles 
with natural history on hearsay. Canon Bell confessedly 
took his facts from Lady Blake’s article in The Nineteenth 
Century ; but Heaven only knows where Lady Blake got 
hers. Perhaps it was from a certain misleading publica- 
tion of the Religious Tract Society, and perhaps it was 
not. At all events her assertions were almost instantly 
refuted in The Zoologist, the truth being that all these 
crucifying tales of torture and the removal of the living 
pelt are but ensamples of the diffusion of error. No 
shepherd is more careful of his flock than the Alaskan seal- 
farmer, and none ever kills so lovingly as he, the matrons 
being altogether free of the ordeal, while the lusty bache- 
lors are allowed to attain to a respectable age. Whether 
the black English variety—bred by immoral warreners 
with a view to furnishing the backs of shop-girls and_bar- 


maids with ‘ genuine sealskin’—is equally exempt from 


cruelty is another matter. He has been warmly discussed of 


late by certain minor canons who seem to think that your 
rabbit should be skinned or made into pie without any 
preliminary experience of trap or snare or shot. But it 
would take us far afield to touch even cursorily upon the 
objections which well-meaning persons are continually 
making to the suffering to which animals must in some 
degree be subjected till the instinct for sport expires, 
and we sit down to a dinner of herbs attired in purely 
vegetable wear, and he who does not vegetarianise to 
the hilts (so to speak) is led forth and jugulated before 
the people. 

But if proof were needed that the true lover of gun- 
ning is no wanton ravisher of life the fate of the Scots 
seal, the phoca of Monkbarns, might be quoted. ‘Time 
was when the poor selkie was in danger of extinction. 
His oil was needed for the cottage crusie, his skin— 
there are no fur seals in Scotland—to make the good- 
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man breeches—(warm ones: with the hairy side in, like 
Brian O’Lynn’s)—or a waistcoat ; nor did poor folks in 
the north find the flesh of him uneatable. You may 
still hear legends of midnight sealings on the rocky 
shores of Caithness: they form part of the folk-lore of 
the famous caverns—those caves where the so-called gyp- 
sies used to harbour and the sma’ still is yet possible, those 
antres vast where many a keg of French brandy has 
been hoisted in and hidden by the local Mucklebackets. 
Far into the darkest of their recesses—(and the length 
of at least one of them is counted by miles)—the selkies 
used to penetrate and sleep on the shelving rocks ; and 
when the crofter-fisher heard of a haunt there was con- 
trived what must have been an extremely exciting chase. 
The boats trysted at the cave’s mouth at midnight, and 
were rowed up while the water held. ‘Then the crews 
disembarked, and where the sea-chamber was narrow 
enough they formed a cordon between wall and wall. 
All being ready, at a signal everybody lighted and swung 
aloft a blazing torch, and that mighty yelling only your 
shipman’s lungs will stand was instantly reverberated from 
every dripping nook. The slumbering selkies, startled by 
the noise and the light, arose and made off with their 
own peculiar hobble to their own peculiar harbour of 
refuge, which is the sea. But to gain it they had to 
force a passage through a line of men, each brandish- 
ing a formidable club; and usually the honours of the 
day were divided. Armed only with a stick, no man is 
a match for a healthy full-grown seal; and that venture- 
some youth who sought to intercept and stay a patriarch of 
the flock came hideously to grief. His the bloody coxcomb 
or some broken limb, as he was spiit disgraceful on the 
rocks! But his warier elders were more fortunate ; they 
waited for the young and the feeble, and of these a fair 
number remained behind to attest to their providence. It is 
worthy of note that the old Caithness fishermen worked in 
the fashion best approved in Alaska to-day. They had 
found out as regards the formidable selkie that Achilles’ 
heel is just above his nose, and that if they tapped the 
same he suddenly and easily departed this life. That 
method of slaughter is the only basis of fact for the jere- 
miads of Canon Bell. But now that the crusie is filled from 
the paraffin bottle, and cloth is cheap and palates are 
fastidious, the selkie is left in peace. 

In Orkney the seal is still iairly plentiful, and is not at 
all difficult to shoot as he basks on the skerries or trolics in 
the voe. He is a very Cockney sportsman, however, who 
would make a point of shooting this atfectionate, humourous, 
and curious beastie—for curious he is: a very ‘Tyndall of 
the animal kingdom. By the rules of the game, it is per- 
missible to any novice to bag one: although, speaking 
strictly, he should have achieved two other hunting 
trophies— the stag’s antler and the eagle’s feather—betore 
he advances to the third, which is the skin of a seal. 
That done, it is rare indeed for a sportsman to decline 
thus far, while even the local pot-hunters do not care to 
set their patience and ingenuity against so trifling a pos- 
sibility of return. And in truth, the religious fervour of 
the selkie, his love of art for art’s sake, entitle him to for- 
bearance. Everybody in Orkney knows how on Sunday 
mernings, when the bells of Hoy began ringing, he used 
regularly to gather in the bay to listen; and on several 
parts of the Caithness and Sutherland coast he is minded 
just the same. Perhaps it does after all give a handle to 
those who preach the evangel of the innate cruelty of man 
that the seal’s exemplary love of music should be employed 
as a means to compass his death. Often he will be 
wiled forth of his retreat by the dulcet strains of a 
concertina or a flute, and—one shames to say it—shot in 
the very act of listening. That, however, is an infrequent 
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performance ; and when it does come off it is usually the 
sequel to a long lurk about some coign of vantage com- 
manding a place of basking avoided by him that par- 
ticular day. Once, in truth, you have shot a seal, and 
learned by experience how little is the credit thereof and 
how useless is the feat, you find it far more edifying and 
delightful to enter into relations of amity, and, playing 
on his love of music, to enchant him with a lute. That at 
all events is the experience of the present writer. More 
than once has he gone seal-shooting with eager sportsmen, 
and returned, he and the whole party, without firing a 
shot : the ways of the selkie having made everybody al- 
together forget to begin to think about killing him. But 
the mark of the true sportsman is that invincible dislike 
of slaughter one proof of which consists in the enormous 
increase of so many species. Also it may be taken for 
granted that the seal-farmer gives every care to his charge 
—(if only for their value’s sake)-——and has neither time nor 
inclination for useless torture. 


ARCADIA. 


Audire ef videor pios 
eve per lute. enue 
Quos et ague subeunt et aura.—NOR. Ul. 4. 
I. 
grea whaur in fragrant wuds ye bide, 
Secure fra winter care, 
Come, gentle Spring ! to Ochil-side 
And Ochil valleys fair. 
For sweet as ony pagan spring 
Are Devon's waters clear, 
An’ life wad be a lovely thing 


Gif ye were only here! 


She comes ! 


the waffin’ o’ her wings 
Wi’ music fills the air ; 

An’ wintry thochts o’ men an’ things 
Vex human hearts nae mair. 

On Devon banks wi’ me she strays, 
Her poet for the while, 

And Ochil brooks and Ochil braes 
Grow classic in her smile ! 


Hucu Ha tieurton. 


REVIEWS. 
CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS. 


The Letters of Lord Chesterfield to his Godson. Edited by 
LORD CARNARVON. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


Anything from the pen of Philip Dormer, fourth Earl of 
Chesterfield, must be full of interest. And here are two hun- 
dred and thirty-six letters, written by him to his godson, now 
published for the first time, in a volume upon which the indus- 
try and skill of the Clarendon Press have been lavished to make 
it sumptuous in fact and pleasing to the eye. The plates are 
particularly successful; the facsimile of one of the letters enables 
you fully to realise the astonishing beauty and clearness of his 
Lordship’s handwriting ; and the introduction prefixed by Lord 
Carnarvon, into whose possession the originals came by mar- 
riage, is graceful and well written. No more interesting or 
handsome book has been published this season. 

The letters are, it is true, scarcely so characteristic or so 
entertaining as the famous collection which provoked one 
of Johnson’s happiest sallies,and has been the déte noire of 
so many stupid and well-meaning men. The cynicism is 
less aggressive and the satire less pungent. But there is 
an abundance of matter in them to illustrate the mind of 
the writer andthe manners of his time. The series begins 
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in 1761, when the boy to whom they were addressed was 
only five years old, and it concludes when he was fifteen, 
But the tone is the same from the first letter to the last- 
the advice never varies, the note is never changed. Those 
who think the children of to-day precocious should remem. 
ber little Philip Stanhope. We question if many English boys 
of six nowadays get letters from their godfathers in French 
impressing upon them the desirability and necessity d'étre 
aimable. And that is really the key in which every piece is 
set. Of course Philip is told to ply his book and be a good 
boy ; he is reminded by examples culled from the ancient world 
of the sad results of idleness and bad habits ; he is regaled 
with excerpts from Greek and Roman classics ; and the maxim 
hoc age is more than once laid down as a guide for him in his 
studies. But these things, though there is plenty of them in 
the letters, are plainly subsidiary. What the godfather is most 
concerned to insist on 1s the ‘infinite advantages of pleasing,’ 
It is the ‘ art of pleasing’ to which he desires his young kinsman 
most to apply himself. The boy is told that he must choose 
between being a gentleman and being ‘ John Trott, the two- 
legged bear.’ Many and minute are the hints on behaviour 
which he must act on if he is not to be the latter. ‘ You 
must never on any account,’ he is told, ‘put your fingers in 
your nose.’ He must be careful to say ‘sir’ and ‘madam’ to 
the people he is speaking to. Mere birth, he is warned, 
is nothing. The essential is good breeding and politeness, 
A young man should not find fault with other people: 
‘You are not called upon,’ says Mentor, ‘to be a repairer 
of wrongs nor a reformer of morals.’ He need not be too 
scrupulous about the means he takes to please: flattery can 
never give some people a ‘better opinion of their beauty 
and their sense than they had before; therefore’ (the conclu- 
sion is plain) ‘make the dose strong: it will be greedily swal- 
lowed.’ Another point brings out a curious change in the 
sentiment of English society. ‘Eat as much game as you 
please,’ he writes, ‘but I hope you will never kill any yourself ; 
and, indeed, I think you are above any of those rustick illiberal 
sports of guns, dogs, and horses, which characterise our Eng- 
lish Bumpkin Country Gentlemen ; who are the most unlicked 
creatures in the world, unless sometimes by their hounds.’ 
And again, ‘For my part, I never in my life killed my own 
meat, but left it to the poulterer and butcher to do it for me.’ 
All the letters are written in a charming manner, easy though 
ever dignified, and full of a playful kindliness which must 
readily have won a child’s attention. Sut two weighty objec- 
tions can be urged against them. In the first place, it may be 
suggested that Lord Chesterfield was a fool for expending so 
much good advice upon his godson. Children, it is said, are 
taught to distinguish good from evil not by advice but by ex- 
perience ; and this, no doubt, is true enough. But while the 
world lasts parents and guardians will continue to add line to 
line and precept to precept ; and it is unfair to reflect on the 
shortsightedness of this ‘man of the world’ because he was in 
this even as other menare. In the second place, exception may 
be taken to the nature of the advice. Incessant exhortations to 
be agreeable seem strangely inappropriate to a child of six 
or seven. It must be admitted, too, that when Chesterfield 
warns his godson ‘that there is nothing in all the world so 
carefully to be guarded against as ridicule’ he is putting a most 
dangerous and misleading idea into the boy’s head. No doubt 
young persons should have their hands full of the weightier 
matters of the law. Let them come to the mint, the cumin, and 
the anise of ‘ pleasing’ when they grow up. Thus far the judi- 
cious critic, while the injudicious will go on to expatiate on 
petits maitres, snobs, heartless fops, and so forth. To all this 
we can only answer that nothing is easier than to sneer at good 
manners. Unlike most other human things, their value is least 
felt by those who have them not. And Lord Chesterfield might 
well retort upon his critic that it 7s important for a youngster to 
seek good society rather than bad; that it zs essential for him 
to set great store by the point of honour; and that it zs 
better to be a fine gentleman than rough John Trott. <A two- 
legged bear does not zfso facto possess all the Christian virtues. 
We grant that what Lord Chesterfield inculcates will be learned 
later on by every gently nurtured and well-conditioned boy ; 
we grant that his advice, set down in black and white and read 
in cold blood, doth something smack of the hand-book of eti- 
quette. But we maintain that the point of view from which 
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the letters are written deserves most serious consideration, 
were it only because it is the point of view of Lord Chesterfield. 

That he was something more than a celestial Major Pen- 
dennis, that he was one of the best viceroys Ireland ever had, 
and that he predicted the French Revolution, are facts which 
have penetrated the thickest and woodenest heads by this time. 
But it is very far from being generally understood what a wise 
and capable man he really was. And the secret of his wisdom 
and capacity lay in this, that more than any man of his time 
save Walpole he had cleared his mind of cant, and chose to face 
facts as they actually were. He was as free from dishonesty and 
treachery to his sovereign or his colleagues on the one hand as he 
was from false sentiment and indecision on the other. His brief 
administration of Ireland was mild ; but behind the mildness 
was an invincible determination to maintain the king’s peace. 
No one breathed more furious vengeance against the rebels of 
the ’45 than he; and in this, which in Lord Carnarvon’s eyes 
seems so strangely inconsistent with his Irish policy, he gave 
an overwhelming proof of his sagacity and foresight. The 
Duke of Cumberland’s name has long been assailed with 
execration, and even now, when it is essential to the comfort 
of the race to know that Holy Willie himself, like Tiberius and 
Lucrezia before him, was if anything a little too good for his 
place and time, his reputation keeps innocent of white-wash. 
But it is incontestable, we take it, that the vigour—(call it cruelty 
if you will)—w ith which he suppressed the rebellion was a signal 
instance of sound and sagacious statesmanship. Chesterfields 
and Cumberlands have had a good deal to do with the making 
of the empire ; and Chesterfields and Cumberlands we must 
have if the empire is not to peak and dwindle into Morleyism 


and anamia and decay. 


NEWS ABOUT BURNS. 


The Book of Robert Burns. By CHARLES ROGERS, D.D., 
etc In Three Volumes. Vol. 1. Edinburgh: Printed 
by the Grampian Club. 

Mr Rogers’s second venture, Zhe Book of Burns, as repre- 
sented by this first instalment, is neither the text of Burns 
nor the best book about him. It is rather a book which to 
the extent of more than one-half is not to be about Burns 
at all, but will set forth instead the ‘Genealogical and His- 
torical Memoirs of the Poet, his Associates, and Those Cele- 
brated in his Writings. To the poet one volume is to be 
devoted, in which no doubt the Burns ves will be raked fore 


and aft throughout the range of time. To ‘his Associates, and 


Those Celebrated, etc.,’ two volumes are promised, one of 


vhich is now under review. The plan of 7/e Book is that of a 
biographical dictionary. In the first volume Mr. Rogers begins 
with Aand getsto L. He leads off with Aiken, ‘my loved, 
my honoured, much respected friend’; plods on through such 
familiar histories as those of Daddy Auld, Willie Creech, and 
Captain Grose—through such ill-known ones as those of Inglis 
and the Misses Biggar; and lays down his hod for the time 
being at ‘auld Lapraik, the king o’ hearts.’ It is difficult to say 
on what principle he proceeds in his selection. No doubt the 
Misses Biggar were estimable ladies, and it is much to their 
credit that they saw Burns, and that one of them rallied him 
on walking with his head down; but is there nothing to say 
about Alison Begbie, even if her identity with Mary Morison 
be denied ? nothing about the lovely Davies? and not a 
whisper about that intriguing old curmudgeon (the word is Sir 
Walter’s) with whom Burns set up a flirtation on the ground 
of their common Jacobitism? Then if Lord Daer is included, 
why not the Earl of Eglintoun? Is Alison, the Man of Taste, 
a whit less deserving than Hugh Blair of such immortality 
as Mr. Rogers can give? And since Hugh Blair is admitted, 
why is the Man of Feeling ‘chucked’? Is not Baird’s con- 
nection with Burns (77 ve Michael Bruce) of more significance 
than Heron’s? Why are the Armours omitted? And why is 
Mr. Rogers absolutely vacant about Richard Brown? Surely 
he cannot be ignorant of that person’s vital influence upon the 
morals, manners, and art of Burns. This was the young seaman 
with the genteel education whose friendship ‘ was the principal 
thing that gave my mind a turn,’ who ‘encouraged me to en- 
deavour at the character of a poet.’ Half-a-dozen more names 
at least as deserving as half-a-dozen that have been admitted 
find no place here. 
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But the dictionary is not only defective, it is redundant. It 
overflows with pedigrees and puerilities. What can it matter 
to the maddest admirer of Burns that Peter Hill the bookseller’s 
father is reported to have been able to carry two half-ankers 
of brandy by ‘grasping the chimes with his fingers and 
thumbs’? Who that is interested in the bonnie lass of Bal- 
lochmyle wants to track her parent lake through three hundred 
years of Alexandrine ancestors? Who that is not of the ilk 
cares to run the Cleghorns, as represented by the honest farmer 
at Saughton, back to the Second James? But Mr. Rogers 
thinks nothing of starting in the twelfth or thirteenth century— 
and all to illustrate Burns’s relations to a man in the eighteenth 
with whom he may have dined or disagreed. Does he really 
believe in what the poet calls ‘the perversity of hereditary taint’? 
Anyway his heart is in hunting pedigrees. One may be allowed 
to wish that he were as successful in tracing out their labyrinths 
as he is passionate to adventure into them. His genealogy of 
the Blairs, for example, is by no means clear reading. 

Some of Mr. Rogers’s biographical sketches are far from 
uninteresting. His quotations from Heron’s Yournal (in the 
Laing Mss. in Edinburgh University Library) reveal the world 
an aspect of human nature not often exposed. Blair fomposus 
is not badly presented, though with his advanced views in theo- 
logy Mr. Rogers has apparently little sympathy: they were ‘im- 
perfect’; he was unfamiliar ‘ with the cardinal doctrines of the 
Bible’; he would ‘ privately express his belief that evil would be 
ultimately swept from the universe.’ The long and bitter /uz/zte 
between Father Auld and Gavin Hamilton about the digging of 
a dish of potatoes on a Sunday is celebrated with far other than 
Homeric minuteness. But the most important contribution to 
the study of Burns is the set of new ‘facts’ about Holy Willie. 
Mr. Rogers satisfactorily shows that the poet slandered the 
Bushbys unmercifully in 1794: he leads us to infer that there 
must certainly have been malice—vicariously cherished, it may 
be, for Gavin Hamilton’s sake—manifested so early as 1785. 
We are curious to know what he will have to say about the 
unsuspecting friend, Wilson 


\ 


fy ¢ 


poet’s treatment of his young an 
of Tarbolton. The slander of Fisher, ‘a simple man of earnest 
piety and strict integrity. and of a gentle and benevolent nature,’ 
received embellishment, it appears, from the imagination of 
Allan Cunningham ; what he invented as a rumour ‘ Dr. Hately 
Waddell affirms more strongly’; ‘ Dr. Robert Chambers is more 
precise,’ he makes what Mr. Rogers calls ‘a sweeping enough 
statement’; ‘yet,’ says our author, ‘ the entire statement ts base- 
less’ This means—if it means anything—that William Fisher 
was not a convicted larcenist ; that he was of constitutionally 
incapable of chastity ; that he did wot die of liquor in a ditch 
—indeed, he was only once reproved for drunkenness, and this 
was some twenty years before his death and some five after 
Burns had left Mauchline. It means, in fine, that Burns, so 
far from being a Knight of the Holy Ghost in this case, was a 
that good man Stead’ himself. 


D> 


libeller of a type to abash 
Under which king, Bezonian? It is a tremendous alternative, 
but it must be faced. Burns can scarce remain a national hero 
ying, and slan- 


} 
i 


7 3 - “1 , = » 
and an exemplar of the art of evil-speaking, 
dering at one and the same time. 

Mr. Rogers has no pretension to 


and there an antiquarian smack in him by no means undiverting. 


literature. But there is here 
He speaks of a person’s ‘modes,’ of a ‘professor in the connexion,’ 
of a man being ‘incidentally drowned,’ of the Earl of Loudoun 
being ‘Mr. Hamilton’s noble constituent,’ of John Blacklock 


ne 


attempting house-building ‘ with an utter failure of his saving 


and of the same Blacklock ‘feeling justified in contracting 
marriage” in circumstances not at all extraordinary. We 
should like to point out that it is not Scott Douglas but Burns 
himself who describes William Fisher as ‘a rather oldish 
bachelor elder’; and, by the way, the description may very 
well consort with Mr. Rogers’s own statement meant to contra- 
dict it. Again, the price of a copy of the Edinburgh edition of 
1787 could not have been both five shillings and six shillings. 
Where is Mr. Rogers’s authority for saying that Burns sketched 
‘his ballad [s¢c] of Zam o’ Shanter’ at Kirkoswald at a time 
when he could only have been in his seventeenth year? And 
does he really think that Sir Walter plagiarised from Mr. 
Cririe’s Scottish Scenery, and Other Poems? A letter of Burns 
not hitherto printed is given in facsimile: it is such a letter 
as any rather lettered prig of twenty-three might write to any 
humble bumpkin friend. , 
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A TRAVELLING JEWELLER. 


Travels in India by Fean-Baptiste 
Aubonne. Translated from the original French edition 
of 1676, with a Biographical Sketch of the Author, by V. 
BALL, LL.D., F.R.S. London: Macmillan. 

When Tavernier travelled it was under almost ideal condi- 
tions: the conditions of imaginative literature, when an imagi- 
nary traveller is received by society in Mars or the moon or some 
yet stranger indescribable land. For this distinguished citizen 
of the world issued from one civilisation and was the frequent 
and familiar guest of another when El Dorado was still no mine 
of disappointment. On this view, the thread of interest to 
which most readers will hold fast as to a saving clue is Taver- 
nier’s character. The mind of the man, his action in the 
face of peril and adventure, the characteristic aspects of 
things which attracted him: all that is the salt of the book, 
The shrewd, honourable adventurer, the intelligent French- 
man still interests us more than the experienced jeweller, the 
expert tradesman, or the doubtful geographer. Commentators 
born, members of the Geographical Society, numismatists, sur- 
veyors, naturally will think otherwise ; and indeed the table 
of weights and measures and values in European and Eastern 
use at the time has its meaning for the serious historian. But, 
generally speaking, it were easy to over-estimate the scientific 
evidence of a writer who describes to you circumstantially how 
that an oyster lays pearls as a hen lays eggs. Of Tavernier’s 
credit, however, as a general witness we have no kind of doubt; 
and here we are with his editor and his friends, as against the 
rivals and imitators who traduced and the religious bravoes who 
tortured him. His book proves him a reasonably close 
observer and a truthful reporter, always telling what he saw 
or thought he saw, and setting down naught in malice. If 
there be a considerable exception in his honourable practice, 
it occurs where surely it is most pardonable. In ail his time 
our traveller was outwitted in person as it were only once, 
and that by his enemies the Dutch. It was most galling 
to a man of spirit. He had undertaken to carry the Eng- 
lish mail-bag from Gombroon to Surat. The Dutch Com- 
mander, one Van Wick, contrived to have the contents 
(inestimably precious to the exile) abstracted, replacing 
them with packets of blank paper. Tavernier’s reception at 
Surat when his bogus mail-bag was delivered was not what 
he was used to. That he never forgave his Batavian hosts was 
as natural as that the English at Surat found it hard to forgive 
him. But when he goes on to complain that he dare not leave 
the place by a certain road, for there was a plan on foot to 
waylay and murder him, it is a little too much. That is obviously 
a bit of native gossip, for at his worst the Englishman is no 
assassin. None the less, in many chapters the native gossip 
a true picture of the 
native mind with its simple dramatic tenacity. Such is the 
miraculous tale of the floating earthenware vessel, the discrimi- 
tory snake, and the two infants, one taken the other left (1. 


freely reported is invaluable, giving 


72) 
which concludes, as is right, in the courts, when the pani a 
the surviving infant was settled very much in the manner of 
Solomon, 

Thanks to Tavernier’s personal observations, the right details 
are seldom missed. Travelling in one way was cheap, it seems, 
for the hire of a carriage was one rupee per day ; but then no 
traveller worth robbing could travel without an escort, and on 
one occasion Tavernier engaged an extra fifty, who deserted to 
a man when the road became dangerous. One reads of oxen 
for the saddle that were thorough-paced hacks, but had occa- 
sionally a trick of impaling their riders, As for horses, the 
Great Moghul’s stable rather suffered from over-kindness. 
‘Two grooms are appointed to each horse, one of whom is 
generally occupied in fanning it’: which appears to mean 
that as usual a grass-cutter was allowed to each mount, in 
addition to the two grooms of his body. When one reads 
how the Great Moghul insisted on feeding his cattle, the 
allowance does not seem excessive : ‘Each horse receives for 
its portion in the morning two or three balls made of wheaten 
flour and butter, of the size of our penny rolls. There is much 
difficulty in accustoming them to this kind of food, and often 
four or five months pass before it can be accomplished.’ The 
elephant, of course, was even more highly considered ; and 
Tavernier catches the native idea of him as no mere brute 
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but almost a gentleman—nay, quite a personage. He has 
stories of an elephant who was a bit of an iconoclast, anq 
of a troop of tame elephants who were despatched, apparently 
alone, by their over-lord to ravage an enemy’s woods; and there 
was one whose income, under royal guarantee, amounted to 
£600 a year. In sad contrast with this substantial and dignified 
treatment is the curiosity of Europeans about the lordly crea- 
ture’s natural history: these, we learn from a foot-note, having 
gone the length of having him photographed in a posture ip 
which neither men nor elephants court publicity. 

But naturally it is where he tells of men and of their adven- 
tures that Tavernier is at his best. For in painting the Indians 
of the seventeenth century he unconsciously paints himself. He 
has a sympathetic eye for every human characteristic ; he is no 
hide-bound doctrinaire with a rigid theory of things ; he has no 
parti pris as between East and West, yet he never forgets that he 
is an European anda Frenchman. Thus, without formally lay- 
ing down any philosophical laws, he lets you into certain pro- 
found secrets of philosophy. Allow for local colour, and human 
nature (he shows you once more) is no chameleon but black 
and white in the mass for all time. Thus, if he tells of the 
well-known probity and exactness in business of native bankers 
and agents, he is not silent about the tricks of their commerce, 
Adulteration was as common then as now, and was practised 
with admirable patience and ingenuity. Again, in his sketches 
of harem life and the strange domestic despotism of the East 
he includes a type not unbeknown to our own civilisation—the 
expensive wife who ruins her husband; and he adds an account 
of one you might describe as Princess Louise of the East. But 
his Indian children are better than all that, as witness his little 
diamond merchants done delicately in pastels as it were. It 
would not be easy to invent a more agreeable commerce ; and 
certainly in Golconda it would not have been necessary to have 
‘éttter almonds for money which the children will not eat,’ 
In what one may call test questions of character Tavernier out- 
shines (as Boileau sang) the best of his jewels. His personality 
remained sane and uncorrupted to the end. He was no Puri- 
tan of course: tells you frankly how he and his friend the Raja 
amused themselves ; and if the éa/adine and the local Venus 
with her fearless old fashions seem to have disgusted hima 
little, yet when he met women of his own colour he makes 
himself out a sad dog indeed (1. 188). His open and stead- 
fast nature reaped its own reward, as such natures always have 
done when brought into contact with Orientals. Exceptional 
privileges, not always granted to accredited diplomatic agents, 
fell to his lot, and he turned them all to good account. It is 
strange to read how the great ones with whom he dealt tried to 
have the better of him meanly, how he could diplomatise for a 
time, and how in the end he insisted on payment and got it. 

For further details readers may be referred to Monsieur 
Joret’s interesting if not too lively work. But two things we 
note. Tavernier was no artist: when he saw the Taj, that 
dream in white marble, he could only compare it to some dome 
in Paris—which was patriotic in him; and the poetry, the 
beauty of his gems touched him little: he looked upon them 
with the expert salesman’s eyes. Of military matters, however, 
he was a judge in his way: having in his youth the habit of 
camps as wellas of courts, he saw at a glance that Aurangzeb’s 
infantry was of no account. Thanks are due to Dr. Ball, 
whose name appears on the title-page, and who is evidently 
an enthusiastic editor and a conscientious translator. He 
consulted Colonel Yule, as everybody did who meant to write 
But we could have wished him (with no 
It would have saved 


a book on the East. 
less learning) more letters of his own. 
him from writing ‘grease’ for ‘gravy,’ ‘circles’ for ‘quoits,’ 
‘vaults’ (twice) for ‘ vaulted roofs,’ ‘replete’ for ‘satisfied’ or 
‘satiated ’—a singular use of an unpleasant word. Besides, we 
are by no means sure that if he was not to give us a complete 
he might not 
Tavernier’s historical 


Tavernier—there ought to be room for that 
easily have made a better selection. 
chapters (which even Dr. Ball allows are decayed and useless), 
page after page of his rambling narrative, and many things 
which are discussed in the foot-notes, are only fit to be placed 
in an appendix—unless in a complete edition. No living being 
except M. Joret, Dr. Ball, and the members of the Tavernier 
Society can care anything about them. An abridged edition 
was published in Paris, it seems, in 1882: in spite of Dr. Ball 
we should like to see it. But they have not got it at the 
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Museum, where, by the way, Dr. Ball seems to have found no 
Mus ’ 7 

Tavernier literature. He makes grateful acknowledgments to 
all other libraries in the three kingdoms. 


MINING ROYALTIES. 


Vining Royalties and their Effect on the Iron and Coal Trades. 
~ By W. R. SoRLEY, M.A. London: Frowde. 


Mr.,—Professor,—Sorley is a young gentleman of equal 
promise and performance. He studied philosophy at Edin- 
burgh with ardour and success. In Germany and elsewhere 
he toyed with Hegel. He escaped from the Free Hall to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, of which society he was in due 
time made a fellow. Then he was a successful lecturer on 
economics in the University Extension Scheme ; and now he 
is Professor of Philosophy at Cardiff. He has for some years 
past bestowed a great deal of attention upon political economy, 
and this induced the Toynbee Trustees to choose him as 
the author of their second publication in that science. The 
subject is one of great interest. Is it true that royalties press 
with great hardship on our manufacturing industry? Is it true 
that they prevent us from competing on equal terms with the 
foreigner? It is often said so in excited harangues, but here 
js a careful inquiry into the subject by a trained scholar. The 
essay is not merely theoretical speculation. Professor Sorley 
collected a lot of valuable material in the mining district of 
Cleveland. He supplemented this by information at first hand 
from other quarters, and through the whole treatise is evident 
an honest desire to get at the truth. 

The essay begins (as was probably inevitable in a professorial 
production) with a brief dissertation on mining royalties among 
the Romans ; and this the judicious will skip. Then the actual 
payments by the tenants of mines in this country to the land- 
lord are enumerated. These are (1) a fixed or certain or dead 
rent ; (2) a royalty or payment by ton of mineral worked ; (3) in 
some cases payments for instroke or outstroke, shaft and way- 
leave. It is to be noted that the dead rent is not charged in 
addition to the royalty payment. In most cases the royalty 
comes to more, and even if it does not in one year it usually will in 
another,and this is allowed to count. Itis simply the minimum 
payment below which the royalty must not fall. Professor Sorley 
has examined the objections to these royalty payments. They 
seem to be three : (1) As they area fixed sum per quantity of 
output, they are a severe burden whenever trade is bad and 
material cheap ; (2) English trade feels the burden in competing 
with trade from countries where royalties are low or non- 
existent ; (3) it is wrong that the landlord’s share should remain 
as high as ever when wages are cut down and profits disappear : 
it were far juster, as some robust thinkers assert, to abolish this 
drone of a landlord altogether. To what extent, then, does this 
tax on industry affect prices? What, in technical language, is 
its incidence ? Economists usually assert that mine rents are 
subject to the same Jaw as farm rents. The theory of these 
last, round which even Adam, Smith blundered in vain, was 
stated by Ricardo in what is certainly a very pretty piece of 
deductive reasoning. The result was summed up in the 
well-known formula: ‘Rent does not enter into the price 
of agricultural produce,’ and the truth of the statement has 
never been seriously impugned. But mines are not quite like 
farms. A farm improves by being worked; a mine must 
get worse: moreover, the operation spoils the ground and 
lowers the neighbourhood. This deterioration must be paid for 
in every case, and to‘this extent ‘ rent will enter into the price 
of the product.’ 

Professor Sorley, as the result of his investigations, states 
that the ‘English system of private ownership of minerals 
raises the price by about 4d. a ton for both coal and iron- 
stone.’ It is with this burden on it that English trade has to 
face foreign competition. The word ‘ foreign’ may be taken to 
mean France, Germany, and Spain, for these are the only three 
other countries which compete with us in the production of 
minerals. But when we examine the system there prevalent, 
we find ‘a certain illusoriness about the so-called “ no royalty ” 
system, to which the progress of our foreign competitors is 
sometimes without due consideration attributed.’ The State 
has to get something, and so has the owner of the soil. The 
concessionnaire pays this ; whilst he commonly does not work 
the mine himself, but rack-rents it. He will probably be willing 
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to let it for anything rather than not have it used. He is thus 
different from the English landlord, and worse mines will be 
worked abroad than at home. The result would be that the 
payments which answer to our royalties do not enter so much 
into the price of foreign mine produce. This gives the foreigner 
some advantage in competition, but it is so trifling that it can- 
not be said to have any decided weight. 

Professor Sorley next proceeds to consider proposed reforms: 
The demand for nationalisation or abolition of royalties is obvi- 
ously part of the demand for confiscation of landed property, 
which in its turn is only part of the Socialistic claim for the 
extinction of private property in the instruments of production. 
This need not be seriously discussed, though even here it is 
evident that were prices lowered and wages raised by the 
abolition of royalties, the ‘industrial disturbance and confu- 
sion’ thus caused would far outweigh the possible advantage 
so violently gained. But there might be improvements. Thus 
the royalty payments might be arranged on a sliding scale which 
would rise and fall with prices. This would probably be more 
favourable to the landlords than the present system, though the 
lessees are the more eager for it. Then ‘shorts’ ought to be 
allowed to be made up at any time during the lease. Further, 
if way-leaves could be obtained at a fair valuation it would be 
desirable : sometimes the owner of land giving access to a mine 
takes what seems an unfair advantage of his position. Pro- 
fessor Sorley thinks that the first two reforms might be carried 
out, or at least greatly aided, by legislative enactment ; and it 
is only here that one is inclined to differ very seriously from 
him. If people so well-off and intelligent as the landlords and 
lessees of mines cannot adjust their own affairs without legisla- 
tive enactment, then— who can ? 


SOME YANKEE NOTIONS. 
A Hazard of New Fortunes. By WILLIAM D. HOWELLS. 
Edinburgh : Douglas. 
A Southern Planter. By Mrs. SMEDES. 
A Yankee at the Court of King Arthur. 
London : Chatto. 

Steadfast. By R. T. COOKE. 
The current number of Harfer’'s Magazine contains two 
articles of disquisition about books, printed one after the other : 
the first called Zhe Editors Easy Chatr, written by George 
William Curtis, and the second entitled The Editor's Study, 
written by William Dean Howells. In the Easy Chair George 
William Curtis sets out that William Dean Howells has written 
a novel, and therefore cannot himself review it in the Study ; 
and that therefore he, George William Curtis, must review it 
for him in the Zasy Chair, on the other side of the page. It 
is interesting to read Mr. Howells’s young man’s mature and 
candid judgment of Mr. Howells’s novel, published under Mr. 
Howells’s editorship-in-chief in Mr. Howells’s magazine. He 
asks himself whether it is possible to write interesting fiction 
about New Yorkers, and says that ‘this question is answered 
by Mr. Howells’s latest story,’ which ‘shows that New York 
supplies all the elements and conditions that creative fiction 
requires, and that their proper romantic effect demands the 
realism, as it is called, which, and all the rest of it. This means 
that Mr. Howells, having observed that many people are dull, 
reasons that to describeta number of dull"people secures truth to 
Nature. But this isnot all. ‘ The taste which is tired of hum- 
drum, commonplace people, which . . .’ in fact has been sig- 
nified either in Zhe Scots Observer or The Saturday Review 
or both—(Mr. Howells is very sensitive to criticism, and Mr. 
Curtis quotes freely from his former critics)—‘ will find in this 
tale its desire of passion, romance, and emotion gratified, but 
gratified in the familiar figures and characteristic incidents of 
New York.’ This seems to mean that the story contains a flatu- 
lent and unwashed German Socialist, who gets knocked on the 
head and nearly killed for taking part ina riot. ‘It is a story of 
real life in the truest sense, a microcosm of America, a tale 
which, like all works of the imagination, reveals another world 
beneath itself.’ We do not know what this means ; but it must 
be sound criticism, or it would not appear in a magazine edited 
by Mr. Howells. ‘Its earnestness, force, and humanity are all 
characteristic of sincere art, It might be alleged that the tale 
lags a little in getting under way’: this means that it takes a 
fool and his wife forty-one pages to make up their minds to go 


London : Murray. 


By MARK TWAIN. 


London: Trubner. 
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from Boston to New York to edit a new magazine, and eighty- 
two pages more to determine to take an unsuitable flat for them 
selves and their family ; ‘ but the shrewd humour of the dalliance 
is full compensation.’ The last phrase is itself exactly like 
those Mr. Howells uses, and if he had used it would no doubt 
have been considered by Mr. Curtis a brilliant example of his 
shrewd humour. ‘ Then how clean it is ! how wholesome ! how 
temperate ! how true! Like Balzac (!!), here is a student of 
life ; but, unlike Balzac, here is a sweet and open and generous 
mind (and Mr. Curtis's employer, pardy !), and a picture given 
with clear insight (yes!) and glowing with human sympathy.’ 
It is magnificent ; and it is reviewing. 

Mr. Curtis does not tell the story, probably because he knows 
that none of his readers would read the book if he did; but 
as most of the readers of Zhe Scots Observer will not read 
it either way, it is our duty to Mr. Howells to be less reticent. 
March was turned out of a clerkship in a Boston insurance 
office. Fulkerson was starting a magazine in New York, and 
wanted March to edit it; so he did, and came to live in New 
York, and brought Mrs. March and the little Marches. And 
they talked goody, and used slightly strained expressions. And 
the magazine was called Zvery Other Week, and its proprietor 
was Dryfoos, who had struck gas. And Dryfoos was an old 
cad. And Conrad Dryfoos, his son, was cashier of Every 
Other Week; but he wanted to be an evangelist, for he loved his 
fellow men. And Christine Dryfoos was an untaught maiden 
of great beauty, like a panther. And she loved Beaton, who 
was an artist on the staff. And Beaton loved Alma Leighton, 
who was a she-artist on the staff. And Alma had loved Beaton 
before the story began, but left off because he didn’t call upon 
her when she came to New York; and after that she loved only 
herself and mankind. And Conrad loved (in particular) Mar- 
garet Vance, and she him, although she was a lady. So he 
interposed in the riot to protect the frowsy Socialist, and he was 
shot dead, and everybody was very sorry ; and old Dryfoos 
sold Every Other Week on easy terms to Fulkerson and March, 
and Fulkerson married a Western girl. And when Alma 
wouldn’t have Beaton, Beaton wouldn’t have Christine, and so 
Christine ‘ flashed at him, and with both hands made a feline 
pass at the face he bent towards her,’ or, as her sister said, 
‘spag at him like a wild-cat,’ whereupon he ran away. And 
Margaret Vance joined a sisterhood, and the peace that 
passeth understanding looked at the Marches out of her eyes 
And they observed to each other that they hoped she liked it. 
Those, and those only, are the bones of the story. They are 
clothed, simply but lavishly, in the conversations these people 
had with each other and with the Socialist and one or two 
other common bores. To prevent the conversation from being 
so ‘realistic’ as to be obviously intolerable, Mr. Howells has 
translated most of it into the style of the sentence quoted above 
about Christine flashing at him. Other parts of it he has done 
into language like ‘spag at him.’ Mr. Curtis, as we have seen, 
thinks it all remarkably clean, wholesome, temperate, and true. 
The poet might say, 

‘As when a Dean, clean, open, sweet, and wholesome 
As when a William, temperate and true’; 
but as we are not poets—or at least not writing poetry—we can 
only observe that the epithets have a curious resemblance to an 
enthusiastic advertisement of zoedone. 

Mrs. Smedes’ 4 Southern Planter and Mark Twain’s new 
lapse into Ibsenity and the cultus of the thesis, A Yankee at the 
Court of King Arthur, appear about the same time, and both 
are pretty sure to be widely read in Britain : the latter because 
Mark I wain is currently believed to have been once a writer of 
funny books, and the former because the Sage of Hawarden 
has blessed it. He is not always happy, is the Sage of Hawar- 
den, in his selection of books to dignify with his imprimatur, 
having a natural and peculiar leaning to religious fiction ; 
but in commending A Southern Planter to British readers 
he has done well. Mrs. Smedes’ book and Mark Twain’s 
have at first sight littke enough in common but their trans- 


atlantic origin ; but that view is naught. Nothing could be 


further removed from the blatant frivolity of the Yankee ex- 
wag—‘our arch-humourist, as Mr. de Howells styles him in 
the current HarZer, not without a hint of unconscious pathos— 
than the record of a noble life which Mrs. Smedes has written 
with such simple piety ; and had Mr. Clemens been content 
to write about the court of King Arthur as he wrote about 
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Arkansas and the Mexican Plug no one would have mentioneg 
the two in the same breath. 

For in those days Mr. Clemens lived to make the light-hearted 
laugh ; and his life was a success. But he has exhausted hjs 
vein, and with faded cap and fools’ bells jangled has got be. 
wrayed with seriousness and bedevilled with a purpose. He 
treats you to a ‘lecture’ in dispraise of monarchical institutions 
and religious establishments as the roots of all evil, and jn 
praise of Yankee ’cuteness and Wall Street chicanery as com. 
pared to the simple fidelity and devotion of the knightly ideal, 
The key to this precious piece of apostolics is contained in a 
frontispiece where the Supreme Yank, the Connecticut man jn 
a state of heroism, the Bagman 77 ,exce/sés, is pictured in the 
act of tickling the nose of the British Lion with a switch, 
Now the life of Thomas Dabney—Virginian aristocrat and 
slave-owner—is an effective commentary on such violent vul- 
garity. He was full of just those qualities which make the 
memory of King Arthur fragrant. The mainspring of his life 
was not the almighty dollar but mod/esse oblige. Amid the 
prosperity of his plantation times, as amid the havoc wrought 
on his and his country’s fortunes by the war, his supreme 
purpose was to fulfil the honourable ideal of a gentleman 
Such an ideal is no doubt inconsistent with the democratic 
notions of the superior Yank; but it is not the least precious 
heritage in the world’s history for all that, and Mr. Clemens 
stamps himself when he makes the bagman’s mistake of be- 
daubing it with cheap wit. It is the ideal which in English 
literature animated Sir Roger de Coverley, and Mr. Allworthy, 
and Colonel Newcome, of whose virtues, indeed, the life of 
Thomas Dabney was in many ways a realisation. Mrs. 
Smedes has done her part of the work very well, except that 
she might have cut down the correspondences with advan- 
As for Mark Twain, he has turned didactic, and being 
His method, which 


tage. 
ignorant is also misleading and offensive. 
was that of Hamibel Chollop, consists in attributing every social, 
political, and economic evil to the Crown and the Church. 
That slavery and Protection have flourished under American 
republican institutions does not hinder the ingenious creature 
from attributing their existence to monarchy and what he calls 
the Established Roman Catholic Church. To him that is deco- 
rous and just. But then he is a bagman with a thesis, and his 
notions of justice and decorum are of those that commend 
themselves to none but renegade Europians—Europians of the 
stamp of Mr. Andrew Carnegie. To add to all this that Mr. 
W. de Howells has taken occasion to contrast him and his 
achievement in bagmanising with Cervantes and Don Quixote, 
somewhat to the disadvantage of the latter, is to begin to pity 
the poor devil. After all, he knows no better; after all, he is 
the parent of Huck Finn and Jim the Nigger and the genuine 
Mexican Plug and the incomparable Blue Jay. What should 
he do where Arthur first in court began whose proper place is 
the Capitol, or Tammany Hall, or the shadow of the Saint 
Louis Bridge? What should he do with a thesis? What he 
really wants is a wooden nutmeg or a razor-strop. 

Mr. R. T. Cooke is probably an American ; but in any case 
his S/ead/ast is in its origin as plainly transatlantic as A Southern 
Planter or ‘our arch-humourist’ himself. It is a tale of old New 
England, and it is instinct with the spirit of a time far off 
not so much by mere lapse of years as by utter change in the 
whole scheme and movement of human life. It is easier 
to romance with effect among the dead Pharaohs or to bring 
back to earth the outlaws of Sherwood Forest than to give a 
faithful representation of (say) the Wars of the Parliament, for 
much is known as to the facts and little is understood of the 
spirit of that stirring time. A simple chronicle of quiet every- 
day New England life in the early part of last century is, more- 
over, wanting even in the great figures and abundant action 
which the creators of John Inglesant and Dick Turpin alike 
found ready to their hand. ‘It has to depend for its interest on 
the author’s faculty of selection or rather creatior, his know- 
ledge of the conditions of life, his skill in development along 
natural lines, and above all on his possessing that inde- 
scribable power of making his reader feel that he really sees 
his people. Mr. Cooke was a bold man to venture upon 
the domain Hawthorne had made his own; but he has not 
ventured rashly. His hero, the Rev. Philemon Hall, is a 
congregational minister ; his heroine is the minister’s second 
wife ; his plot, if plot it may be called, simple enough. But 
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it is not in his plot but in his people, with their quaint old- 
fashioned ways and conversation, that the charm of the book 
The acquaintance of a certain Miss Temperance 
‘Tucker —atrue American humourist she—is specially well worth 
making. Also the book is one to be read as a whole and—a 
rare virtue in these degenerate days—without skipping. 


consists. 


THE OLD CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


The History of the Catholic Church of Scotland, from the [ntro- 
duction of Christianity to the Present Day. By ALPHONS 
BELLESHEIM, D.D.; Translated, with Notes and Addi- 
tions, by D. OSWALD HUNTER BLAIR, O.5.B., Monk of 

Vols. 1-3. Blackwood. 


Fort Augustus. Edinburgh : 


The history of the old Church of Scotland presents many 
problems yet to be solved and many gaps (if possible) to be 
filled up. We want to know more of the period immediately 
preceding the days of (ueen Margaret, and more of her method 
of Anglicising the ecclesiastical institutions and customs exist- 
ing before her. In the later mediaeval centuries, when Church 
and State were in close accord, when monasteries covered the 
land and heresy but slightly touched it, there was little to stir 
the surface beyond the convening of councils to pass decrees 
which were not observed, and the squabbles of bishops for pre- 
cedence. The sixteenth century finds the Church poor in litera. 
ture, destitute of saints, abounding in scandals, and rotten to 
the core. By a revolution swift and thorough the whole system 
is swept away, and in its place stands a form of Protestantism 
sharply defined, earnest and aggressive, and possessing a moral 
force which moulds the whole future character of the nation. 
The nobles of the old Church plundered her, the populace 
looked on indifferently or joined in the revolt, the bishops and 
priests—we can count on our fingers the exceptions—held their 
tongues or ran away. Nowhere over Europe—least of all in 
England—do we find a quite similar condition of affairs, and 
nowhere was the co-called Catholic reaction more feeble or 
more effectually suppressed. 

The impartial inquirer eager to investigate the latent causes 
which led to this utter collapse of the ancient Church may turn 
with curiosity to the work recently published in Germany by 
Dr. Bellesheim, and now translated, augmented, and annotated 
by the Rev. D. O. Hunter Blair, of the Benedictines of Fort 
Augustus. It is the first serious attempt on the part of Roman 
Catholics to tell the whole story of their Church in this country, 
and these learned divines may be expected to have a keener 
insight into the inner life of their Church and to give a more 
accurate diagnosis of the disease which terminated in its national 
death than any viewing it from the outside. Such expectations 
will, however, meet with some disappointment. Dr. Bellesheim 
has made a useful compilation, in many respects no doubt well 
adapted to the needs of his co-religionists ; but he is wanting 
in critical ability and breadth of view, and adds little or nothing 
to our knowledge. We are indeed much indebted to him for 
presenting us with an outline of the case which as an advocate 
he would have us admit, and for his exclusion of the bitterness 
in language and tone which has generally disfigured similar par- 
tisan histories on either side. ‘The controversial aim is courte- 
ously veiled, but it 1s nevertheless there in every chapter. Father 
Blair’s version is neatly done and reads smoothly, though it some- 
times runs rather wide of the original. He betrays his polemical 
animus more openly than Dr. Bellesheim. Where, for instance, 
the original author is content with a simple reference to Knox, 
the translator honours the Reformer with the interpolated title 
‘the returned convict.’ There is more than the usual number 
of irritating blunders, bibliographical, topographical, and chrono- 
logical, which cannot be laid to the door of the printer. ‘ Un- 
fencedly’ is neither Scottish nor English. ‘ Three’ is not the 
translation of zwez; nor is Breton the equivalent of Brehon 
Father Blair should at least have known the difference between 
Sir James and Andrew Melville. But to point out errors of this 
kind, even by the score, in a work covering so large a field may 
be considered hypercritical. A more serious blemish is the 
constant suppression or disguising of facts which may be viewed 
as discreditable to the cause espoused by the writers. They 
admit zz genere neglect of duty and scandalous habits on the 
part of the pre-Reformation prelates ; but any charge of im- 
morality brought against an individual by name, unless he went 
over to the Protestant side, is resented as an impertinence. By 
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a too common trick the apologist finds shelter for some more 
than ordinary bold statement to the discredit of a Reformer or 
in favour of a Catholic bishop under a quotation from a ‘ Pro- 
testant historian.’ An argumentum ad hominem is not history ; 
but the argument, such as it is, is singularly wanting in candour 
when the ‘Protestant’ to whom appeal is made happens to 
be (as is here often the case) an Episcopalian writer whose point 
of view in regard to the conduct of Knox and his friends is 
scarcely different from that of a Roman Catholic. Beaton’s for- 
gery of the King’s will and demonstrated irregularities are 
denied under cover of a citation from Dr. Lyon, who, however, 
did not know, as Dr. Bellesheim ought to have known, that 
the evidence of the forgery is put beyond dispute by the recent 
discovery of the document in question. The undoubted im- 
moralities of Hamilton are passed over in silence, and in his 
case the author is bold enough to quote even Buchanan himself 
as admitting that the archbishop was ‘not at all a man of 
blood.’ No reference is given ; but what Buchanan really does 
say, rightly or wrongly, in his History is somewhat different, 
viz., that ‘he thirsted rather for the money than the blood of 
his adversaries, and scarcely ever behaved with cruelty except 
to get plunder and the means of enjoying his licentious plea- 
sures. Charges against the private character of Beaton are 
rejected because (though otherwise proven) they were brought 
by his adversaries ; yet insinuations of the grossest sexual mis- 
conduct on the part of Knox are insinuated on the unsupported 
statement of such men as James Laing, Hamilton, and the 
foul-mouthed Nicol Burne. It may be mentioned, by the way, 
that the account of buchanan is full of errors, and no evidence 
is given for the surprising assertion that on his return to Scot- 
land ‘he made little secret of his scepticism.’ 

In his desire to smooth down all peculiarites of thought or 
usage in the old Church to the level of modern orthodox 
Romanism, the author shuts his eyes to just those facts which 
might supply him with a key to the salient events of the 
history. Father Blair will not even look in the face the signifi- 
cant omission of all reference to the papal supremacy in 
Hamilton’s Catechism. The doctrine was omitted, he wishes 
his readers to believe, because no Catholic disputed it. 

When we come to the post-Reformation period the interest of 
the work and its value increases. The history of the Roman 
Catholic missionary period in Scotland has never been written. 
The report of the Nuncio Goudanus well illustrates the courage 
and enterprise of the Jesuits and the new clergy in contrast 
with the cowardice of the majority of older ecclesiastics who 
surrounded Mary. The fact that the Queen for political reasons 
discouraged the new missionary projects has a very important 
bearing on the later condition of affairs. Catholics are here 
opening out new ground on a field of their own, and we largely 
depend for our information upon documents in their own keep- 
ing. There is, therefore, the less justification for any economy 
in the withholding of unwelcome or disedifying facts. Yet 
German author and Scottish editor seem to grudge us the 
possession of the whole truth. Canon Bellesheim gives us 
in his biographical sketches one-half only of some of the lives ; 
and in certain notes Father Blair comes unpleasantly near toa 
suggestio falst. In reference to the ‘distinguished doctor of 
the Sorbonne,’ John Hamilton, nothing is said in the text of 
that fanatical madcap’s career in Paris as one of the Seize, of 
his taking a leading part in the brutal murder of the councillor 
Tissot, and of his being broken on the wheel in effigy for the 
crime after his escape from Paris; while Father Blair inno- 
cently complains of Burton giving no authority for ‘an extra- 
ordinary story’ of this priest placing himself at the head of a 
gang of desperadoes to attack the French King in the royal 
procession to St. Denis. Burton, in his Scot A droad, had little 
need to repeat all the authorities, which had been given in full 
by Lord Hailes, and are well known, Again, we are told of 
‘an absurd story’ repeated by Tytler about William Creighton 
when apprehended on board ship, attempting to tear up and 
throw into the sea some papers, which were afterwards pieced 
together and found to contain a plan for a Spanish invasion. 
Where is the absurdity? that Creighton carried treasonable 
papers, or that when in danger of seizure he tried to destroy 
them? If Father Blair means his readers to think that the 
Jesuit was not in the habit of carrying treasonable despatches, 
he suggests what is notoriously contrary to the fact. If he 
pretends that such treasonable papers were not found upon 
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Creighton on this occasion, the papers—whether torn or not 
matters littlke—are now safe in the Record Office to give their 
own evidence of the fact. <A less one-sided narrative than this 
of Dr. Bellesheim would certainly have been more satisfac- 
tory to the historical student ; and it may well be doubted if a 
more candid treatment of his subject would not in the long-run 
be more profitable to the Roman Catholic apologist. 


TWO ANTHOLOGIES. 


Selected Poems of Matthew Prior. With an Introduction and 
Notes by AUSTIN Dopson. ‘ Parchment Library’ Series. 
London : Kegan Paul. 

Ballads, Lyrics, and Sonnets from the Poetic Works of Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow. ‘Golden Treasury’ Series. Lon- 
don : Macmillan. 


It has often been fashionable not to talk of Prior save in the 
terms of praise. Johnson, it is true, refused to value him as 
some other people think he ought to be valued ; and here is 
Mr. Austin Dobson—(more daring by far than he would be if 
Johnson were still able to retort upon him)—accusing that 
admirable judge of ‘ lax talking’ and ‘perverse criticism.’ John- 
son, by the way, is not acceptable to our gentle author on any 
single point ; for a little further on we find him contending that 
it can only have been in * a moment of paradoxical opposition’ 
that the sage was moved to affirm that there was ‘nothing 
objectionable’ in Paulo Purganti; so that whether he ap- 
plaud his poet or decry him the effect is still the same. Of 
course Mr. Dobson dares in excellent company, for Cowper 
and Thackeray before him had hinted that Johnson might in 
this instance be wrong ; and it is a’fact that that master, who 
took his Prior as seriously as he took his Pope, has said a 
number of things of him that seem in these ‘lighter and less 
solemn days unnecessarily harsh. But is it after all so certain 
that he was mistaken in his estimate? His standard was the 
very highest in existence ; and when he remarks of Prior 
‘that his epigrams and lighter pieces’—by which alone 
his admirers contend he lives—‘are like those of others: 
sometimes elegant, sometimes trifling, and sometimes dull,’ he 
says, allowing for differences in dialect and the fact that in 
his day the superlative had not yet got accepted as the re- 
fined and critical form of the positive, what none of those same 
admirers either would or could gainsay, and what is for the 
rest as true of Martial as it is of Prior. When Johnson says 
a thing is ‘elegant’ he means that its artistic quality is un- 
impeachable, and that is, or used to be, enough. What*is as 
much to the purpose, Mr. Dobson himself has not succeeded 
in saying or implying any more, so that the chances are that 
there are far fewer differences between his Prior and John- 
son’s than he appears to believe. For the rest, he is his own 
worst witness; and if Prior could only choose between the 
measured estimate of his art and his achievement in the 
Lives of the Poets and that implied in the fact that one of his pro- 
fessed enthusiasts has boiled down the enormous folio in which 
he addressed himself to posterity into a single number of the 
Parchment Library, there is little doubt, we {take it, that he 
would rather be damned by the Rhadamanthine Samuel than 
saved (in such proportions) by that awful person’s more polite 
yet all-too nervously discriminating successor. 

Mr. Dobson, it should be added, is almost vehement in 
praise of Prior’s workmanship ; and when Prior is at his best, 
as in ‘I sent for Radcliffe, Fohn and Foan, and the exquisite 
quatrain from Plato— 

‘Venus, take my votive glass 
Since I am not what I was ; 
What from this day I shall be, 
Venus, let me never see’— 


he is merely unsurpassable. But, on the other hand, it has to 
be admitted that for so excellent and adroit an artist in verse 
he permits himself the strangest lapses, he is content with the 
coarsest music, he does the plainest violence to the accentual 
economy of the verse. In such lines as ‘ Full nicely she knew to 
cook “f a fine dish,’ with one accent'impaled upon a preposition 
and the antepenultimate taking and keeping the wall of the 
rhyming syllable, his work doth so abound that it is hard to 
understand how it is that a craftsman so correct, so accom- 
plished, and so conscientious as his latest editor can endure to 
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be found worshipping at his shrine. As for the selection—such 
as it is—it deserves unstinted praise. It is not all Prior, but 
it is as much of him as the Young Person may consider 
with interest and without a blush; and though, as we have 
argued, it is not such as would commend itself to Prior himself 
as in any degree representative or satisfying, that is Prior’s 
fault who left so little that may be dragged into the light of the 
present day, and not in any sense the fault of Prior’s editor 
whose admiration is based on far other grounds than those he 
submits to his present public, and who would cheerfully have 
given more of his author had his author only left him more to 
give. It isa pity; but, after all, it is not so great a pity as all 
that. Prior wrote for himself and a few friends ; and it may be 
that there will come atime when it will be lawful for the Young 
Person—as it was in Dr. Goldsmith’s day—to know something 
of Hans Carvel and to profess an intimate acquaintance with 
Paulo Purganti. For the present it is not so, and she hugs her 
dissecting case or delivers addresses to young men only ; and 
for the present Mr. Dobson yields to fate and, presenting a 
Prior who is only Prior in part, equips him with such an apparatus 
of introduction and notes as must almost persuade the cultured 
reader of the fact that his author, or as much of him as has 
escaped into publicity, is in very deed a classic. 

There are no dubious passages in Longfellow : besides being 
something of a poet, anda very real and delightful poet too, 
he was sweet, wholesome, decent—all the qualities recognised 
as essential in him that would address himself to the Young 
Person with advantage. But it was written that his connection 
with the ‘ Golden Treasury’ series was not to be a success. His 
own anthology, his Poems of Places, remains a dull book and a 
dispiriting ; and this present selection from himself is tamely 
conceived and poorly executed. Why, for instance, persist in 
reminding the world that Longfellow wrote Excelsior and 
‘ Maiden with the meek, brown eyes, and not at the same time 
take every opportunity of recalling that he was also the poet of 
The Building of the Ship and Rain in Summer and The Saga 
of King Olaf? Here, of course, are The Village Blacksmith, 
and 7he Old Clock on the Stairs, and those tedious verses 7o 
the River Charles which have haunted the English-speaking 
world since they were produced to it; but here is not 7he Birds 
of Killingworth, and here is not the legend of Othere the 
old sea-captain, nor the rhyme of the great captain Alan, nor 
any fragment of A’¢ramos, nor The Burial of the Minnesink, 
nor the Prelude, nor so much as a line of The Golden Legend 
or Hiawatha or Miles Standish. \t is and it is not Long- 
fellow ; for all these things are to seek, and at the same time 
you shall not look in vain for that song about the thoughts of 
youth — 

‘And the Spanish sailors with bearded lips, 
And the beauty and mystery of the ships, 
And the magic of the sea’ 


nor that other about Simon Danz, nor yet the perfect narrative 
of what befell King Robert of Sicily, nor that excellent and 
delightful picture of Father Chaucer— 


‘An old man in a lodge within a park ; 

The chamber walls depicted all around 

With portraiture of huntsman, hawk, and hound, 

And the hurt deer. He listeneth to the lark 

Whose song comes with the sunshine through the dark 
Of painted glass in leaden lattice bound ; 

He listeneth and he laugheth at the sound, 

Then writeth in a book like any clerk.’ 


And the rest of it: the whole thing remaining in its simple, 
natural, sweet, enchanting way a top of modern poesy and one 
of the high-water marks of the modern sonnet. But yet—but 
yet! You know you could have made a better Longfellow than 
is here ; and you regret the chance the more that these ‘Golden 
Treasury’ booklings are disseminated in such numbers and over 
such vast areas. For the truth is, Longfellow was a poet ; the 
Young Person was strong in him, but the Poet was stronger ; 
his cadences were simple—but he got them off; his rhymes 
were obvious—but there they are ; he wrote of life and death 
and the sea as one who was content to deal with a choice o 
the humbler essentials of all three ; but his writing, or the best 
of it, is as inspired and as suggestive now as ever it was. Now 
the poets of whom that much can be said are few ; but they are 
the nurslings of immortality. 
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THE OCEAN OF AIR. 


The Ocean of Air: Meteorology for Beginners. By AGNES 
GIBERNE. London: Seeley. 

Meteorology is a subject in which almost every one feels a 
certain interest, and yet it is one of which comparatively few 
have any accurate knowledge. This is due partly to the intrinsic 
difficulty of almost all meteorological problems and partly to 
the want of really good elementary text-books. It is, in fact, 
only within the last few years that meteorology has risen to the 
rank of a science ; and even yet many meteorologists are con- 
tent to spend most of their time in accumulating observations 
and deducing from them mean values of very little practical 
utility. Weather prediction, it is true, has made some progress 
within the last twenty years; and in countries like India, 
where meteorological conditions are comparatively simple, it 
is becoming possible to foretell with some approach to accu- 
racy the main characteristics of the weather some months in 
advance. In this country, on the other hand, where the 
conditions are far more complex and observing stations to the 
westward are wanting, the forecasts made even a single day in 
advance are often far from accurate. Still, everybody wishes 
to be thought weather-wise, and many would be glad to have 
some popular treatise on the subject which would give accurate 
information so far as it went without demanding much in the 
shape of scientific knowledge. 

The preface which Professor Pritchard has written for Miss 
Giberne’s volume gave us hopes that such a treatise had at last 
been supplied, but unfortunately the book itself does not leave 
the same impression. Miss Giberne has certainly read widely 
and has a considerable superficial acquaintance with her subject, 
but every page shows a want of accuracy in her manner of 
thought and expression which betrays an absence of scientific 
training and a failure to grasp the physical principles which 
underlie all meteorological phenomena. This is all the more to 
be regretted as the lady has a fluent pen and a ready command 
of that kind of descriptive language which is sure to make her 
book a favourite with a large class of readers who like to get 
their science well diluted and highly spiced with the wonderful 
and the mysterious. Indeed, Miss Giberne is particularly fond 
of mysteries, and every few pages we come on such remarks 
as ‘He has reached a shut door, and can make no further 
advance,’ or ‘The “how” of this matter is again beyond us.’ 
There are, of course, still countless unsolved problems in 
science ; but an elementary treatise is better employed in deal- 
ing with what is known than in pointing out the bounds of our 
knowledge. 

In spite of her fondness for ‘shut doors,’ the author does 
not avoid the error of making some very definite asser- 
tions on subjects which are considered by most meteorologists 
to be still sus judtce. Take, for example, her statements 
regarding the active part played by vapour in the atmosphere 
in absorbing heat: a subject on which the leading meteoro- 
logists are widely divided. In other cases her statements are 
absolutely at variance with our present knowledge: as when 
she asserts that ‘the damper air is the better it conducts’ 
electricity, or that the trade winds and anti-trade winds are 
‘exactly opposite currents.’ Some of her mistakes may be 
charitably ascribed to the want of precision in language : as 
when she asserts (more than once) that when air expands ‘a 
certain amount of heat is given out,’ or that a thermometer 
measures Aeat. This inaccuracy of expression leads at times 
to remarkable statements. We wonder what Professor Tait 
would say if one of his students were to assert in an examination 
paper that ‘ Like gravitation, like electricity and magnetism, 
heat is believed to be a force or form of energy.’ But it would be 
an endless as it would bea useless task to attempt to point out 
all the blunders : one more may suffice. To illustrate the idea 
of a barometric gradient two stations are taken, which are to be 
only three or four miles apart, and we are told that when the 
barometer at the one is two-tenths of an inch above that at the 
other this means a little wind. It would really mean a violent gale; 
but what follows must be given in the writer’s own words: ‘ An- 
other day one barometer stands half-an-inch higher than the 
other; quite a steep slope. This means something of a storm. 
Yet another day one barometer stands an inch and a half or 
two inches higher than the other : a tremendously sharp ascent. 
This means a hurricane.’ A mistake suchas this could not have 
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been made by any one with the least practical knowledge of the 
subject, and we might well take it as the text fora discourse on 
the harm that is done by people writing elementary scientific 
works when their own knowledge is only elementary. 

Had this book come before the public simply on its own 
merits it might have been left alone; but when the Savilian 
Professor of Astronomy at Oxford has written the preface and 
allowed his name to appear on the title-page, it can hardly be 
so treated, for many will be induced by the authority of his name 
to accept its statements without reserve. It is pleasant to be 
able to add that the sixteen illustrations are admirable examples 
of modern instantaneous photography reproduced in a very 
effective manner. 


OLD AND NEW. 


Rivers of The East Coast (London: Cassell), the first in- 
stalment of Zhe Rivers of Great Britain, is a good book of its 
kind. The paper is of fair quality, the type is clear and not 
unsightly, the execution is careful and neat, the illustrations are 
fairly good as art and not unserviceable as topography, the 
general effect is pleasing. The letterpress is eminently readable, 
Mr. Francis Watt is responsible for the Highland Dee, Mr. W. 
Senior for the streams of East Anglia, Canon Bonney for the 
Wash, Canon Bonney, Mr. W. S. Cameron, and Mr. Edward 
Bradbury for the Humber, Mr. Aaron Watson for Coquet and 
Tyne and Tees, Mr. John Geddie for the Tay, the Forth, and 
the Wear, and Mr. W. W. Hutchings for the Tweed. There is 
not, as might have been expected, an excess of picturesque 
writing. On the contrary, the style is generally sober and 
workmanlike, and the result, alike to such as know the subjects 
in nature and to such as here are made acquainted with them, 
is satisfying in no mean degree. On the whole, indeed, the 
volume is one to recommend. It would make a capital gift- 
book and as capital a prize. 

Text-Book of Physiology. Vol. 1. : ‘ Special Physiology.’ By 
Professor M‘Kendrick. (Glasgow: MacLehose.) Probably in 
not one of the scientific branches which precede and prepare 
for the study of surgery and medicine have such enormous 
studies been made as in physiology, or, as it is called in Edin- 
burgh, the Institutes of Medicine. The sister branch, anatomy, 
which maps out, names, and arranges the bones, muscles, nerves, 
and vessels of the human body, long since achieved such preci- 
sion of nomenclature and such accuracy of detail that Barclay 
used no figure of speech when he described the anatomical 
teachers of his day as ‘ stubble geese.’ The great early anato- 
mists, he said, had been the reapers: later men had gleaned 
after them ; and to us there remain but those odd grains shaken 
by the wind which are the provant of the stubble goose. This 
is easy to be understood, for the muscles of Heracles only differ 
in size—(if in that)—from the muscles of ‘W. G.’, and the 
heart of the Bruce—(if healthy)—is much the same to look at 
as that of the last ‘subject’ in the rooms. With physiology 
and the minute anatomy of tissues and organs the case is dif- 
ferent. The blind and absolute ignorance concealed in high- 
sounding phrases about vital spirits, humours, and the like,which 
was the physiology of the ancient world, had within the last 
century or two, stimulated by Harvey’s discovery, Sir Charles 
Bell’s experiments, and the gradual perfecting of the micro- 
scope, become more of a science and less of a pretence. Even 
within the memory of this generation Hughes Bennett taught 
physiology and at the same time was a Professor of Clinical 
Medicine and a Physician to the Royal Infirmary. But now the 
range has so widened, and there has been such an increase of 
accuracy in every detail, that no instruction in physiology worth 
the name is possible unless by a specialist devoting his whole 
time to his specialty. Professor M‘Kendrick is such a teacher; 
and the two large volumes he has published show with what 
zeal and determination he has attacked this very difficult pro- 
blem of writing a book for the use of students. To give enough 
and not too much in fairly simple language should be the aim. 
Now Professor M‘Kendrick has certainly given far more than 
enough for all but enthusiasts ; also he has erred in inserting 
too much of the method of research, which is the province of 
the teacher and the scientist, and thus in disheartening the 
student, who really needs to know the results in so far as they 
bear upon practice. He will probably, therefore, be called upon 
for an abridged edition : an edition lavishly illustrated like the 
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present, but unlike the present in that it will contain nothing 
superfluous. 

The Poor Sisters of Nazareth. By Alice Meynell. (Lon- 
don: Burns.) The days of monasticism, in the medizval sense 
of the term, may be said to have come to an end with the inven- 
tion of the Jesuits; and when the character of the convent 
changed there began to be a secular monasticism better suited 
to the modern world. The old vows of celibacy, of constant 
prayer, of discipline, remained ; but the total exclusion of the 
world is now rather spiritual or mental than absolutely cor- 
poreal, so that a St. Benedict rolling among thorns and St. 
Francis in the rose bushes of Assisi are now impossible. They 
and their ideals have been replaced by the more practical 
achievement of men such as Father Damien, the Oratorians, 
the Jesuits, or the Poor Sisters of Nazareth. Mrs. Wilfrid 
Meynell’s account of the labours of the last-named order—their 
mode of life and the objects for which they exist—is modest 
and unassuming. A favourite criticism of convent life is that 
it is selfish ; but Mrs. Meynell’s book is as complete an answer 
as could be desired. The order was founded by Cardinal 
Wiseman, and, although on the Augustinian principle, is there- 
fore of.purely English origin. For the benefit of pious and 
painful Protestants Mrs. Meynell tells that the vows are taken 
first for three years, then for three years more, and only then 
for perpetuity ; so that a novice has six years in which to make 
up her mind. Another point especially to be noted is that 
there is no religious test whatever for admission into Nazareth 
House, for which reason it should be held to have peculiar 
claims on the charitable and well disposed of all persuasions. 
The old and young contided to the care of the Poor Sisters 
frequent their several churches and chapels, and their death- 
beds are watched by their own priests. Every one should read 
Mrs. Meynell’s story, for it tells of a community of women so 
devoted to charity and so prodigal of good works as to compel 
the admiration of the most intolerant. 

Prinz Karl von Wiirtemberg, Kaiserlich russischer Generat- 
lieutenant, geboren 1770, gestorben 1791. Von Dr. August von 
Schlossberger. (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer.) Prince Charles, 
the subject of this book, was the sixth son of Frederick Eugene 
Duke of Wiirtemberg, and was born 3rd May 1770 at Mém- 
pelgard. Catherine 11. of Russia was his godmother, and by 
her the infant was, when a few weeks old, made a captain. 
He spent the first nineteen years of his life at Mémpelgard. 
Then he went to Russia and became actually as well as nomi- 
nally a soldier. He fought in the Turco-Russian war for a little 
over two years, when a malignant fever struck him down after a 
fourteen days’ illness in camp near Galatz, on the 21st August 
1791. As was to be expected, scarcely anything was known 
of this youth in Wurtemberg itself ; but Dr. von Schlossberger, 
who is vice-director ofthe State archives, after years of patient 
search lighted upon a great collection of letters from the prince, 
to him, and about him, which having carefully edited he has 
published in the volume before us. Naturally enough he is 
disposed to over-estimate the value of his find ; but in truth the 
prince, though a bright, high-spirited boy, was not a very keen 
observer. Some notes of his from Bender, Jassy, and Akermann 
sive some contemporary details of a war which has long ceased 
to be of interest to any human being. The boy tells his /rés chers 
Parents (he always writes in French) that he is very anxious 
to make his letters more interesting, but that it isn’t possible at 
present. After such good-will it would be cruel to criticise the 
correspondence. The last scene of all is told with rather too 
much detail, but there are touches of pathos which we shall not 
spoil by translation from the simple, homely contemporary 
German. The letters of the bereaved parents follow. 

Other books of reference for the year are Dod's Peerage, 
Daronetage, Knightage, etc., for 1890 (London : Whittaker), 
now in its fiftieth issue; 7he British Fournal Photographic 
Almanac for 1890 (London: Greenwood), edited by J. Traill 
Taylor, indispensable to any one interested in photography ; 
and Michael Davitt’s Speech before the Special Commission 


London: Kegan Paul) in a handy volume. Zhe Atlas 


of Commercial Geography (Cambridge: University Press), 
by J. G. Bartholomew, is a notable addition to the ‘Pitt 
Press Series’; it has some useful introductory notes by 
H. R. Mills, and an unusually large number of plates for 
the money, most of which will prove serviceable in class- 
- room and counting-house alike. 


Messrs. George Philip and 
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Son, London, have issued an excellent map of Stanley’s 
explorations in Africa from 1868 to 1889, with letterpress 
by E. G. Ravenstein. Mr. John Murray, London, has pub- 
lished in a handsome volume Zhe Collects of the Church 
of England, with psalms and hymns appropriate to leading 
festivals rendered into Latin verse by Bishop Wordsworth 
of St. Andrews. We have also received a new edition, 
being the third, of Zhe Speaker's Handbook on the Irish Ques. 
tion (London : The Liberal Unionist Association), by An Irish 
Liberal ; a new edition, being the second, of On Valuation of 
Property (Edinburgh : Blackwood) by William Munro ; a new 
edition, being the second, of Scaramouch in Naxos (London : 
Unwin), by John Davidson ; the first number of Zhe Scottish 
Fournal of Natural History (Glasgow : Robinson), a monthly 
magazine ; and the current parts of the Revue Bleue and the 
Revue Scientifique, of which Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, London, has 
become the British publisher. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Ficrion. 

A Bull ? th Thorn. By Paul Cushing. Edinburgh 
Blackwood. 3 vols. 

A March in the Ranks. By Jessie Fothergill. London 
Hurst. 3 vols. 

Blind Love. By Wilkie Collins. London: Chatto. 3 vols. 

Broughton. By A. S. Arnold. London: Ward and Downey, 
3 vols. 

Dead Stripes. By J. Carmichael. London: Chapman. 3 
vols. 

Strange Gods. By Constance Cotterell. London: Bentley. 
3 vols. 

The Experiences of Mr. Richard Fones. London : Digby. 
1 vol. 

The New Prince Fortunatus. Wy William Black. London : 
Sampson Low. 3 vols. 

TRAVEL. 

Sardinia and the Sardes. By Charles Edwardes. London : 

Bentley. 14s. 
BioGRapuy. 
Correspondence of Princess Lieven and Earl Grey. Edited 


by Guy le Strange. London: Bentley. 3os. 

The First of the Bourbons. By Lady Jackson. 
Bentley. 24s. 

William Pitt. By Edward Walford. 


London : 


London : Chatto. §s. 


Hisrory. 


A History of the Four Georges. Vol. 1. 
M.P. London: Chatto. 12s. 
Blunders and Forgeries: Historical Essays. By T. E. Brid- 

gett. London: Kegan Paul. 6s. 
English Intercourse with Stam in the Seventeenth Century. 
By J. Anderson. London : Kegan Paul. 
Growth of English Industry and Commerce. 
Cambridge : University Press. 
Vol. ur. By C. A. Fyffe. Lon- 


By Justin M*Carthy 


By W. Cun- 
ningham. 

History of Modern Europe. 
don : Cassell. 

History of the University of Dublin. 
London : Longmans. 

India Past and Present. 
Kegan Paul, 2Is. 


By William Stubbs. 


By James Samuelson. London: 


a 
THEOLOGY. 


Bible Illustrations from the New Hebrides. Wy John Inglis. 
Edinburgh: Nelson. 

Christian Theism. By C. A. Row. Hodder. 

Leaves from the lvee of Life. By J. Rate. London: Hodder. 

The Philanthropy of God. Wy H. P. Hughes. London 
Hodder. 


London : 


35. 6d. 
MISCELLANEA. 


Ancient Cures, Charms, and Superstitions of Ireland. By 
Lady Wilde. London : Ward and Downey. 6s. 

Fabian Essays on Socialism. Edited by G. b. Shaw. Lon- 
don: Fabian Society. 
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es 
Oaths and Affirmations. 
Stevens. 3S. 6d. 


By F. A. Stringer. London : 


Poetic Imagery. By Judge Pitt-Taylor. London: Remington. | 


1os. 6d. 
The Century Dictionary. Part 111. Edited by W. D. Whitney. 


London: Unwin. Ios. 6d. 

Local Government (Scotland) Act in Relation to Public 

Health. By John Skelton. Edinburgh : Blackwood. 2s. 

The Sctence of Metrology. By Hon. E. Noel. London : 
Stanford. 


The 





Awarded Two Internatio nal Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’ 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 











.*: ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
in WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 

For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 








THE RIALTO 


A FINANCIAL, SOCIAL, AND DRAMATIC REVIEW. 
EDITED By W. R. LAWSON. 


Published every Saturday, Price One Penny. Yearly by Post, 6s. 6d. 
Agents: Edinburgh, Menzies AnD Co.; Glasgow, Porteous anv Co. ; 
Dundee, LITTLEJOHN AND Co. 


‘Tue Riato.’ A readable, useful, and entertaining weekly paper. 

Reviews tersely and graphically all the leading events of the week on the Money, 
Stock, and Produce Markets. 

Discusses freely and fearlessly all subjects of financial and commercial interest. 

Keeps a vigilant eye on new Companies and new Securities of all kinds, and 
furnishes the best inside information regarding them. 

‘Tue R1atto’s’ Social and Dramatic Columns contain the latest gossip of the day 
about Art, Literature, and the Stage. 

‘Tue R1atto’ is wholly original, both in its opinions and its information. 

‘Tue RtattTo’ is the briefest and handiest index to the markets, and makes 
business interesting to the general reader. 


Subscriptions, accompanied by Cheques or P.O. Orders, received by Mr. W. 
MITCHELL, at the Offices, 230 GRESHAM House, OLD Broap STREET, Lonpvon, E.C. 





OUGLAS & FOULIS’ CATALOGUE OF BOOKS with- 
drawn from Library circulation and offered at GREATLY REDUCED 
PRICES contains many important Works in Travel, History, Biography, Theo- 
logy, Poetry; Ruskin’s and Arber’s Publications, Bound Volumes of Magazines; 
3ooks on Angling, Sport, and Ornithology, and over 1200 Recent Novels. Also a 
Special Catalogue of Ancient and Modern Books (over 1000 tit/es), including Foreign 
Literature (36 ages). Gratis and post free to any address. 


*.* New Liprary List of the most recent Books in Circulation, 
WITH TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP, and other particulars, Free dy Post. 


DOUGLAS & FOULIS, 9 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 





FRED FLETT, 
‘hgp, MANUFACTURING FURRIER, 
FUR DYER AND CLEANER, 
2A MAITLAND STREET 
c (Two Doors West from 
Princes Street), 


<8 >= ; EDINBURGH. 












| 


“ANDAUS, VICTORIAS, AND BROUGHAMS, with Good | 


HORSES (Single or Pair) to Hire by the Week, Month, or Year. 





DAVID DICKSON & SON, HAYMARKET, EDINBURGH. 





ORTIMER & SON, 86 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 
MANUFACTURERS of HAMMERLESS and HAMMER Guns, with Latest Im- 
provements, Highest Class Shooting, and Finishh EXPRESS DOUBLE, and 
ROOK RIFLES. Guns for the Colonies and Gamekeepers. Cartridges, Ammu- 
nition, and Apparatus of Best Quality and Moderate Price. 


SOCIETY FOR SUPPLYING 
‘ ry ry . 
HEAP COALS TO THE 
LAST WINTER 1304 TONS of COALS were Distributed among about 3385 
Applicants, affording most welcome aid to many poor, aged, and suffering recipients. 
ContripuTions are thankfully received by the ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROVING THE 
CONDITION OF THE Poor; Messrs. DUNCAN, FLOCKHART, & Co.: Dy MOCK, 
Guturiz, & Howpen; Macniven & WaLLaceE; or by J. FORBES MON. 
CRIEFF, C.A., Treasurer, 15 HILL STREET. 





POOR. 
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‘THE MENTONE OF BRITAIN.” 
HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


5 = Se === GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCS. 
Physician—-DR. ANDERSON. 
= Lady Manager—Miss KNowLEs. 








Magnificently situated. 
Luxuriously furnished. 
Turkish, Russian, and 
other Baths. Ballroom, 
Billiard and Smoke Room. 
- wns Ornamental Grounds. 
<= gee, Tennis. Archery. Croquet. 


a oe 


Mildest and Driest Climate in England. 
Three hours by Rail from Edinburgh and Glasgow. Zerms Moderate. 
TODD & CoO.,, Vy BBATHS, CROSSES, 
AND BOUQUETS. 


Unequalled in Britain. 
Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 





FLorIsTS, 
7 MAITLAND STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


KOLA PASTE 
The Most Sustaining and Nutritious Beverage for 


INVALIDS, 


Delicate Constitutions and sufferers from Chronic or Periodical Headaches, 
Loss of Appetite, Overwork, Nervous Debility, etc. 


BENEFITS THE WEAK. PLEASES THE STRONG. 


In Jars, 15., 2s., and 38. 6d. each, with full directions. 
J.C. POTTAGE, 117 Princes St., EDINBURGH, AND 47 ST. VINCENT ST., GLASGow. 
OHN LINDSAY, GRAIN, HAY, AND STRAW DEALER 

7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 

Hay, Oats, Beans, Bran, Straw and Moss LitTer for the Stable. LinsEEp 
and other Cakes, and MEALS, Turnips, CARROTS, etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuits, 
Canary and Hemp Seep, Poratogs, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF SopDA, etc. 

STORES—KING’S STABLES ROAD. 


CURATIVE MAGNETISM. 


ROBERT SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED 


MAGNETIC 
CURATIVE 
APPLIANCES. 
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For the Relief and Cure of 
RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO, 
BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 
LIVER COMPLAINT, KIDNEY DISEASE, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, Etc. 





| THE ONLY PRACTICAL MEANS OF 


APPLYING ELECTRICITY 
FOR HEALTH PURPOSES. 


R. SMITH, 
4 FREDERICK STREET anv 12 MAITLAND 
STREET, EDINBURGH, 
Sole Manufacturer. 





For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a 


| means of restoring and maintaining Health, lists of Testimonials from 


all parts of the country, Price Lists, etc., see 48-page Illustrated 
Pamphlet, to be had gratis on application. 





THOMAS JACKSON & SON, COACH BUILDERS. 


Saloon—150 Lothian Road. Works—70 Fountainbridge. 
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Telegraphic Address—‘ DEPOT, LEITH.’] 


THE SCOTTISH DRUG DEPOT (Limteo), 


Dispensing and Manufacturing Chemists, Perfumers, and 
Druggists Sindrymen, 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH, 


UR Revised Price List of DRUGS, CHEMICALS, PATENT MEDICINES, SPECIALITIES, PERFUMERY, 
TOILET REQUISITES, ETC., sent to any address on application. 
COUNTRY ORDERS receive immediate attention, and are despatched by quickest Route. ] 





Orders of £2 and upwards Carriage Paid. 





DISPENSING DEPARTMENT. 


This Department in each of our Branches receives Special Attention, only carefully trained and fully qualified S 
Chemists being employed. Having introduced a system of copying and checking every Prescription, careful and 
accurate dispensing is secured. 
Our Charges are as Moderate as possible, and are regulated by the cost of the ingredients together with the outlay 
for skilled labour in preparing the Medicine. 
The care we have bestowed on this important part of our business has secured the following favourable NoTICE 
FROM THE LONDON CHEMIST WHO EXAMINED AND CERTIFIED OUR STOCK AT THE LAST AUDIT, VIZ. :— 


‘Cleanliness and good arrangement are the characteristic features that strike the eye on entering the various Branches, and behind the scenes the 
§ ) 4 , 


arrangements for DISPENSING and STORING OF STOCK show great care.’ r 
Urgent Prescriptions sent by Special Messenger. 0 
Night Attendance at 16 Nicolson Street, 29 Dalry Road, 15 Argyle Place, Edinburgh, and 49 Leith Walk, 

Leith, where medicines may be obtained at ANY HOUR—NIGHT or DAY. \ 


WHITE HEATHER PERFUME (Registered). 


EXQUISITE, DELICATE, AND FRAGRANT. 





Is., 2s. 6d., 3s. Od., and §s. 


FINEST NORWEGIAN COD LIVER OIL. 


8 oz. bottles . ° ° 7d.; 12 oz. bottles ° . sd. | 40 oz. bottles ty + ( Gallon : : . . . 2s. 
20 ,, ,, #¢., Imperial Pint . ‘5 ‘ : ‘ ls. 3d. | 80 ,, a i.e., 4 Gallon ; ; : ; ; 3s. Od. 
263,, 5, #%¢,3Gallon . : : ; ‘ ; ls. 6d. | 160 ,, “ t.e., 1 Gallon ; ,; : 7s. 


(BoTTLEs AND JARS FREE.) 
COD LIVER OIL CREAM with Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda combined with Pancreatin. This preparation may _ taken by 
the most fastidious to whom the taste and odour of Cod Liver Oil is repugnant, and it isesfectally relished by children. In Bottles, 1Is., 1s. 9d., 
COD LIVER OIL EMULSION.—An Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil combined with Hypophosphites and Pepsin. In Bottles, 
Is., Is. 10d. 


EXTRACT OF MALT AND COD LIVER OIL.—A Perfect Solu ion . Cod Liver Oil in Malt Extract. This valuable com- 


bination forms a highly nutritious food, and is one of the best forms for administering Cod Liver Oil. In Bottles, Is. 2d., 2s. 1d. 


COMPOUND SYRUP OF THE HYPOPHOSPHITES.—A IP reparation in which the valuable properties of Iron, Lime, Soda, 
Manganese, Quinine, and Strychnia are present in the state of Hypophosphites. This Syrup is prepared in our own L aborat ory with the 
utmost care, and has already secured the favourable notice of many of the Medic: cal Profession. In Bottles, 1s. 3d., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d 


BLAUD’S FERRUGINOUS CAPSULES.—One Pill Size, 3d. doz. ; Two Pill Size, 4d. doz. ; Three Pill Size, “a. 4 doz. 
BLAUD’S IRON PILLS.—ts. per gross, 2s. 9d. for 3 gross. 
SYRUP OF THE PHOSPHITES OF IRON, QUININE, AND STRYCHNIA (Easton’s Formula.)—In Bottles, 1s. 3d., 


23., 38. Od. 


Hot Water Bottles, Air Cushions, Air Beds, and Rubver Goods of every variety. 
MEDICAL APPLIANCES, ETC., ETC. 





THE SCOTTISH DRUG DEPOT (Limited), 


Manufacturing and Dispensing Chemists. 
RETAIL BRANCHES: 


EDINBURGH. LEIT H. 
16 NICOLSON STREET.—Telephone No. 710. 
297 CANONGATE.—Telephone No. 708. 49 LEITH WALK. \ Connected by Private Wire 
29 DALRY ROAD. —Telept 10ne No. 227. 33 FERRY ROAD. J with No, 504. 


15 ARGYLE PLACE.—Telephone No. at9. 
1 EARL GREY STREET, TOLLCROSS. 


Offices and Stores 115 CONSTITUTION STREET, LEITH.---TELernone No. 504. 


Printed fn ‘the Proprietors by T. & A. Constant E, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, ma Published by JoHN Deecsas 
at the Scors OBSERVER OFFICE, g Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 
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SCHOOL 


POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE: 





A HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Situated in the County of Stirling, and within a mile of Polmont Junction, on the North British 
Railway. CRICKET and FOOTBALL GROUNDS, Fifty Acres. Covered and Open 
FIVES COURTS. Ages of Boys, from 9 to 19. Fees, 80 and 90 Guineas per Annum. 





AIM OF SCHOOL. 

1. To provide a Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, Com- 
mercial, and General Education of the highest order on 
moderate terms. 

2. To prepare Pupils for the Universities, Indian Civi! Ser- 
vice, Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the ordinary business of life. 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

The School is divided into Five Departments—1ist, Upper 
Classical School ; 2nd, Modern School ; 3rd, Lower Classical 
School; 4th, Commercial Department; 5th, Army and Civil 
Service Department. 

In the UPPER CLASSICAL SCHOOL study follows the lines of 
the great Public Schools of England. The MODERN SCHOOL 
gives a thorough General Education, and runs parallel through 
all the forms with the Classical School, with the exception that 
French and German are substituted for Latin and Greek. The 
LOWER CLASSICAL SCHOOL is a stepping-stone between home 
and the Higher Departments of the School. The COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT is an extension of the Modern side of the School, 
and gives a special training to pupils intended for Commerce. 
Course—Three years, two years at School, one abroad at 
French and German branches of the School. Regular Office 
Work during two years at School. For full explanation see 
Prospectus. The ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT is 
for the preparation of Pupils intended to pass the Examinations 
for entrance to the Army or Civil Service. 

The Science side of the School is very complete. Chemical 
and Physical Laboratories (see sketch of Blairlodge Labora- 
tories in Stewart and Gee’s Physics, page 214), Lecture Theatre 
with Workshop and Forge attached, under the superintendence 
of two Science Masters—one for Chemistry, the other for 
Physics. The Workshop is fitted up with Lathes and other 
Machines, driven by steam power, to give practical instruction 
in Applied Mechanics. Pupils construct in the Workshop, 
under the guidance of two skilled workmen (one an Engineer, 
the other a Cabinetmaker), the apparatus they require for the 
illustration of their theoretical work. 


THE LARGEST BOARDING SCHOOL IN SCOTLAND, 


Very extensive additions have been made to the buildings 
during the past year. There are 21 Class-rooms, varying in 
size from 4o ft. by 4oft. by 16 ft. to 16 ft. by 16 ft. by 16 ft. They 
are constructed on the most modern principles, well ventilated 
and heated. 





GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS, 


Staff of 23 Masters (12 of whom are Oxford or Cambridge 
Men). The average is one Master to every eight boys. Small 
classes ; in Upper School almost individual tuition. The School 
claims to have the best scholastic arrangements in the king- 
dom, and offers the highest education, combined with the free- 
dom, tone, and scholarship of a large English Public School, 
at a moderate cost. 


SPECIAL ART AND MUSIC ROOMS, COMMERCIAL 
BUREAU, Etc. 


The Bedrooms, fitted up for two boys, are 15 ft. by 1o ft. 
by 11 ft., and the Studies, also for two boys, are ro ft. by 
6 ft. by 11 ft. The Gymnasium is 70 ft. by 54 ft. by 3o ft, 
and fitted up with all necessary apparatus. The largest in 
Scotland. 


DAILY GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTION. 


The Dining Hall measures 80 ft. by 4o ft., and the Kitchen, 
Bakery, Dairy, and Larders are most extensive. Six Lavatories 
and Bathrooms. The principal Lavatory is 56 ft. by 18 ft. ; 
Swimming Bath, 60 ft. by 20 ft. ; Hot and Cold Water at every 
Basin. 

The providing of the food being entirely under the personal 
and experienced guidance of the Headmaster, he guarantees a 
cuisine of far higher quality than could be usually given at the 
fees charged. 





The following honours have been gained by Pupils during 
the past year: — Mathematical Scholarship at St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge ; Exhibition, Wadham College, Oxford ; 
8th Entrance to Woolwich ; 7th, 29th, and 36th Entrance to 
Sandhurst ; 38th Indian Civil Service (one year with Mr. 


Wren), &c. &c. 


Under the Inspection and Examination of the Scotch Education 
Department for Higher Class Schools. 


The report for 1886-7 states that ‘ Blairlodge School is one 
of the marvels of private enterprise.’ 

For 1887-8—‘ An institution which, in respect of equipment 
and the varied courses of instruction it provides, is a model of 
what every high-class public secondary school ought nowadays 
to be.’ 

For 1888-9—‘ One of the best equipped and most flourishing 
educational institutions in the country.’ 





WHOLE SCHOOL LIT BY ELECTRICITY. 


For Prospectus, Reports, and full particulars, apply to the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 
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Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


WEBBS 








SCOTCH SHORTBREAD. 
PiTCAITHLY BANNOCKS. 
SCOTCH OATCAKES. 
In Tins for Inland or Foreign Parcel Post. 





ROBERT A. PATON 
BAKER AND CONFECTIONER 


33 GEORGE STREET 
AND 33 ROSE STREET 














EDINBURGH. Seedsmen ~ Seedsmen 
ESTABLISHED 1812. by by 
_ odie ahted | Special Special 
RARE OLD WHISKEY. Royal Royal 
‘THE savounas BLEND. Warrants Warrants 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from To H.M. the Queen and H.R. He the Prince of Wales 
THOMAS ROBB & SO N, a Hlustrated Gates Gratis and Post 1 Pres. 





9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, } EDINBURGH. 





—— AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. 


ROBERT COWIE, WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE, 


39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, (Also LONDON & PARIS.) 
EDINBURGH. | ~~ 























Mivowet’s Unrivattep ScoTCH SHORTBREAD 


In Square and round cakes of various sizes. Thin round cakes (Petticoat Tails). Ayrshire, etc. etc 
Pitcaithly Bannocks in square and round cakes. 
Christmas Bun (Scotch) from five lbs. upwards. 
Scotch Cakes. 


SULTANA RICE. PLUM. GENOA. TEN TIVOLI. MADEIRA, DUCHESS. 
COCOANUT. SIMNEL. SEED. UBILEE. ALEXANDRA DUNDEE. ORANGE. BELMONT. 
IMPERIAL. TC. ETC. ETC. 


Scotch Oatcakes, Biscuits, etc., 
IN ALL SIZES OF BOXES SUITABLE FOR TRANSMISSION BY PARCEL-POST OR RAILWAY. 


Wedding, Birthday, and Christening Cakes ornamented in best styles. 


ROBERT MDOWELL & SONS 
60 George Street, 1 Wemyss Place, and 19 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
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